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FASCIST TENDENCIES IN JAPAN 


Emit LEDERER 


I 


: possibility of fascism in Japan depends, as elsewhere, 
on the emotional susceptibility of the masses, on the complex of 
social and political developments within the country. Thus it is 
only by hazarding an analysis of the major elements now predomi- 
nant that the potentialities of the present situation can be perceived. 
I propose to use the word fascism only in its strict sense of the rule 
of the armed over the unarmed, exerted not only with force but also 
by means of psychological manipulation. 

In spite of the industrialization of the country the social structure 
of Japan has preserved many of the old feudal characteristics. The 
family is the primary unit in the clan, in the village or in the social 
group, and the individual exists only within his family. The vari- 
ous strata of society are aligned according to vocation, distinguished 
by a special ethics, by special codes, and made cohesive by a sense of 
solidarity. Even in the new occupations developed in the fast- 
growing cities this group-feeling is apparent, and new institutions 
are permeated with the time-honored feudal principle of order. No 
greater contrast can be imagined than that between a Chinese and 
a Japanese rickshaw-stand: in the Chinese stand peasants’ sons and 
urban proletarians degraded to a crowd of ragged, starving beggars, 
greedily and recklessly fighting for a few pennies, ruthlessly com- 
peting for patrons in the midst of a wild clamor; in the Japanese 
stand a row of skilled craftsmen, appropriately dressed, thoroughly 
organized, well lined up and self-controlled, and only the first in the 
row offering his services. Even such practices as the strikes in Japan- 
ese schools are not to be considered a consequence of “modern,” 
“western” ideas, but on the contrary are evidence that the old group- 
spirit is still functioning. The power of the group over its members, 
and its rights within society, have never been contested, and loyalty 
toward one’s own group is evidence of conservative inclinations. In 
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Europe, on the contrary, where individualistic attitudes have long 
been dominant, this same solidarity among the workers is consid- 
ered revolutionary. 

Thus the motive forces of Japanese feudalism are quite different 
from those of feudalism in the West. The Japanese is bound to his 
group and feels a responsibility toward it, and the group, on its part, 
will stand up for its members’ rights. Each individual is respected 
and politely treated as a member of his group. European feudalism, 
however, stressed the principle of hierarchy, in spite of the general 
idea of an “organic” order in which each group would have its 
“honor.” To the lower strata of society this “honor” was accorded 
only on rare occasions and only to the group as a whole; individuals 
in the lower strata were subordinated, reduced to a humble and even 
servile behavior wholly unknown in Japan. This principle of hier- 
archy has penetrated modern industry in spite of its ideological 
structure of impersonal contracts between independent persons. 

In Japan, therefore, more than in any other country, the masses 
are subdivided into well organized groups, with a homogeneous 
consciousness, visible at a glance. This phenomenon is especially 
important in considering the possibilities of fascism in Japan. The 
idea of an organic social order which fascism has engraved on its 
shield is only a rationalization. In reality fascism is likely to subdue 
to a ruling party-organization all layers of society, even going so 
far as to dissolve group consciousness wherever manifested, in order 
to melt it down to a pompous, empty, “national” consciousness. 

Similarly important within the Japanese social structure is the 
idea of the Emperor as a descendant of the gods. The revolution or 
restoration—in fact, the overthrowing of the Shoguns was both—of 
1868 restored the old splendor and the full power of the imperial 
family, even the notion of its divinity within a system of au- 
tonomous groups, and laid the foundations for the rise of the mod- 
ern Japanese empire. It is this conception of the imperial family 
which constitutes the deepest anchorage of the new national en- 
thusiasm, and the appearance of a “leader” from among the people 
might conjure back all the reminiscences of the Shogunate period, 
the last stages of which are remembered as a time of decay and 
humiliation by foreign powers. 
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Fascist Tendencies in Japan 


B™ in spite of its traditional order the social system of Japan has 
been in a state of crisis for many years. The center of unrest is 
the peasantry. It is not necessary here to elaborate the lot of the 
Japanese peasant. In brief, he lives practically at the minimum of 
subsistence; the average size of his farm is smaller than that in any 
other country, smaller even than in the most densely populated 
European countries. Though the Japanese import from abroad only 
ten per cent of their rice, which is their principal food, the amount 
of arable land per head of the population is far smaller than in 
Great Britain or Germany—in Germany, for example, it is three 
times as large as in Japan—and thus in spite of very high returns 
per acre the net income of the farmer's family is very low.’ There 
are perhaps some possibilities of increasing the returns still further, 
but even if this were achieved it would be almost impossible, in view 
of the taxes and rent charges, for the Japanese peasant to produce 
more than what is necessary for barely maintaining his present low 
standard of living. To be sure, the Japanese peasant was once so 
poor that he was known as a “water-drinker,” because he could not 
afford the charcoal to boil water for his tea. His standard is much 
higher now than in those older times, but it is still far below that 
of the average European peasant. 

In recent years the peasants have turned to silk producing in order 
to increase their income, and this has led them to a very critical 
economic situation. This part of their income is entirely dependent 
on exports, mainly to the United States, and the serious drop in the 
price of raw silk has reduced the incomes drawn from this branch 
of production by almost fifty per cent. This situation is the more 
critical as sericulture is pursued on millions of small farms which it 
would be almost impossible to organize for the purpose of adapting 
output to changing conditions on the market. Thus exposed to the 
ruthless buffeting of free competition, the peasant, to the extent that 
he specializes in breeding silk-worms, is faced with bankruptcy.” 

These are some of the reasons why the Japanese peasant, alert as 
he is, susceptible to all the possibilities of modern life, wide awake 
and energetic, has nevertheless become the victim of unrest. Mili- 


1W. R. Crocker, The Japanese Population Problem, 1931. p. 51 and passim. 
* Cf. Frankfurter Zeitung, July 25, 1934. 
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tary service has also contributed to this development. In almost all 
of the villages the peasantry has been organized on radical lines 
and has demanded relief from rent, remission of taxes, a guarantee 
of minimum prices, and so on. As elsewhere, this economic radi- 
calism has been combined with ideas of expansion, even though the 
Japanese peasant shuns the idea of settling in a climate different 
from his own. Peasant unrest is an old reason for concern. No 
organization has yet developed which covers the whole country, but 
the peasantry is the most active mass element which is likely to 
evolve it.* 

The social problems of industry are also of a particular kind. 
Elements of early capitalism, such as long working hours, segrega- 
tion of women workers in barracks, ruthless suppression of radical 
organizations, are intermingled with feudal institutions and feudal 
thinking, such as the premise that the employer is responsible for 
his workers’ welfare. The same holds true for the workers them- 
selves; they have been influenced by modern socialistic ideas but the 
old feudal concepts of loyalty are still intrinsic within them. 

The fight against the radical workers’ movement has been going 
on for many years; recent history is filled with the record of violent 
attacks, and at any time of excitement socialistic writers and poli- 
ticians are murdered in order to deprive the movement of its leaders 
(as even during the days after the big earthquake in 1923). As mat- 
ters stand now the radical workers’ movement is very weak, not 
only because of the superior forces of suppression but also because 
of nationalistic feeling within the ranks of the workers themselves, 
who have always been ready, for example, to take part in riots 
against Korean workers and to support the policy of expansion in 
Manchuria. Even the moderate trade unions include only a very 
small part of the workers, scarcely more than about seven per cent 
at the present time. These trade unions are very anxious to elimi- 
nate any “communistic tendencies,” and they take their stand for 
industrial peace and for state control of industry and labor without 
having any prospects for succeeding in these respects. A similar 


“Concerning the farmers’ movement and its relations to the workers’ movement, 
cf. H. S. Quigley, Japanese Government and Politics, 1932. 

“Cf. Transpacific, Aug. 4, 1932, and Far Eastern Social Information, March 11, 
1934, and H. S. Quigley, passim. 
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Fascist Tendencies in Japan 


tendency has been noticed for some time in the students’ ranks. 
Formerly devoted to communistic and socialistic ideas they shift 
towards fascism the more as it promises—like Hitlerism—radical 
changes in Japan’s social stratification. 

In fact, capitalistic power is greater in Japan than anywhere else. 
At the present time, after some years of deflation, economic prob- 
lems are dealt with by monetary policy, especially by devaluation 
of the currency, leading thus toward an increase in exports and an 
inflationary boom. This policy, by stimulating production, aims at 
high profits and large exports. But as devaluation has apparently 
done more to restore profits than to relieve the peasantry it has 
worked to the advantage of the anticapitalistic movement. The 
workers exert no influence on this policy; they have to foot the bill, 
as usual whenever the way of inflation has been chosen. Thus the 
general economic policy in Japan proves how weak the workers’ 
power is. It is jlust sufficient to strengthen reactionary movements 
and to provide the fuel for nationalistic excitement. It remains to 
be seen whether the workers’ movement will be a creative power 
in the Japan of tomorrow. 


bom Japanese army has been in a key position for a long time, 
exerting a decisive influence in the life of the nation. The army 
is a “state within the state.” Its strength has developed not only from 
its historical role and its close connection with the imperial family, 
but also from the fact that the ministers of war and of the navy 
must be chosen from among the generals and the admirals. These 
ministers can thus be as high-handed as they please in their dealings 
with the Diet; they attack it on any occasion and have no regard for 
its approval, being fully aware that a vote even against the military 
budget would not defeat the proposal but would entail rather the 
dissolution of the parliament or the killing of some ministers. There- 
fore a rational adjustment between the military budget and the 
economic situation of the country can scarcely be expected. 
The most significant aspect of the army as a social structure is the 
young officers, who are drawn from the peasants’ masses and are 
therefore in sympathy with the agrarian revolutionary movement. 
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They listen readily to agitation against capitalism, and they are as 
willing to shoot a capitalist as a “radical.” Among these young 
officers social criticism and even nationalism have been dissolved 
into a fantastic heroic ideology. But in abandoning themselves to 
their rash outrages they break the bonds of the most deep-rooted 
tradition in Japanese military life—that rigid self-control which was 
the result of long training and discipline and which could be com- 
promised only by drawing the consequences of committing hara- 
kiri, in the tradition of the old Samurai. Even General Araki, who 
is considered the potential leader of a national patriotic movement, 
has in his idealization of the old ethical standards avoided any 
consideration of the implication of these standards in the modern 
political context.’ The ardor of the active masses of young officers 
for the classic Japanese ideals is mere lip-service; in reality they 
show themselves to be a modern phenomenon, both a consequence 
of and a reaction against the industrial system. Their ideas are in- 
consistent and purely emotional—they fight against the capitalistic 
system but defend the same system against the socialists; their emo- 
tional violence is loosed whenever the situation seems to require it, 
and when necessary they are temporarily curbed by the military 
authorities. The part these young officers play in politics can scarcely 
be overestimated. 


E oad as in Italy and Germany, the pressure of population is in 
Japan too one of the most important elements within the politi- 
cal ideology. Probably nothing in a nation’s consciousness is more 
disturbing than the knowledge that population is growing quickly 
in a small country. In reality the situation in Japan is not desperate. 
She has enlarged her territory tremendously by conquering For- 
mosa, Korea, and many islands, and her sphere of influence in Man- 
churia has been secure for many years, formerly through her control 
of the South Manchuria Railway and her creature Chang-Tso-Lin, 
today through her founding of the empire of Manchukuo. Thus for 
many years Japan has had the Manchurian riches at her disposal, 
and she has built up there a flourishing industry. But the fact 
remains that the Japanese population grows more quickly than the 


® Transpacific, Dec. 8 and 15, 1932. 
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Fascist Tendencies in Japan 


European, that it has doubled in the last sixty years. Moreover it will 
continue to increase very rapidly during the next few years, because 
the ratio of young people is large, the birth rate is high, and mor- 
tality is falling off quickly.® It is very likely that the population of 
Japan proper will increase to eighty million during the next few 
decades, and the specter of this contingency is already casting its 
shadow upon the present situation. England and Germany were in 
a similar position during the nineteenth century, but they could 
adapt their economic system to the pressure of population by ex- 
tending their foreign trade. Japan attempts the same policy, but 
with glutted markets and high tariffs her task is far more difficult. 

Japan has been the only country during recent years able to 
extend its foreign trade. The last report available’ shows an increase 
in exports for the first six months of 1934 by about 100 per cent 
compared with 1931, but foreign trade had shrunk to less than 
50 per cent in value from 1925 to 1931. The most important features 
of the Japanese foreign trade situation are reductions of exports to 
China (partly because of the boycott), overbalanced by an increase 
of exports to Manchuria, British India, Siam, and so on; increasing 
exports of commodities other than silk, especially textiles, pottery 
and chemicals; and parallel increases of imports, proving that this 
increase of Japanese exports does not cause a shrinkage of exports 
throughout the world in general. The increase in exports is due in 
large part to depreciation of the Japanese currency and reductions 
in wages (wages were reduced to 83 per cent of the 1926 level), 
which makes one doubtful whether this trade position can be main- 
tained indefinitely. 

On the basis of these facts it is readily understandable that the 
pressure of population is something of a nightmare for Japanese 
statesmen, and that it may lead the nation on precarious paths. 
An aggressive foreign policy can do nothing at all to reduce this 
pressure, but it can serve to relieve the situation of the lower middle 
classes by furnishing employment to the sons of the peasants and 


*Cf. W. R. Crocker, op. cit. I shall quote only one figure: the pre-reproductive 
group, females aged 1-14, constitute 36 per cent of the female population in Japan, 
while in Germany the ratio is 26, in France 20 (p. 90). 

" Foreign Policy Reports: Japan’s Trade Expansion, Oct. 10, 1934 (Vol. X. No. 16.) 
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petty employers as officers in the army and in the administration. 
In Japan, as in European countries where the question of over- 
population is not so imminent, the middle classes use this argument 
of necessary aggression in order to enlist the entire nation in the 
cause of their own special interests. The ratio of the middle classes 
in the Japanese population is conspicuously large, the number en- 
gaged in petty trade being especially high.* Endless streets lined 
with small shops are eloquent evidence of the pressure of popula- 
tion, and these shopkeepers are an important element in the fascist 
movement, expecting it to help them in their struggle against the 
new and very effective capitalistic enterprises in the same field. 


II 


; ae the main problems in the composition of the present 
Japanese situation are these: inner unrest, caused by the cultural 
situation, by the lack of balance, even now not fully recognized, 
between the old traditional Far Eastern standards and the new 
Western ideas;° the far-reaching aims of Japan not only to become 
the model for all of the Asiatic peoples, but to head them politically, 
a program which is confronted by the calm superior resistance of the 
Chinese, who are confident in their strength to hold their own and 
to develop steadily and evenly without the disruption that came to 
the Japanese after they opened their country to foreigners; the 
agrarian unrest caused by the difficulties of increasing the net yield 
of the land; the greed for land, entailing a radical peasants’ move- 
ment within the country and an aggressive foreign policy; indus- 
trial unrest, which results from the fact that a balance has not been 
achieved between Japanese and foreign industries; the vulnerability 
of a foreign trade based on very few commodities and liable to meet 
closed markets in times of depression; the ever-growing conflict 
between the exaggerated demands of the military and the minimum 
of common sense defended by the civilian ministers and the bureau- 
cracy; the medley of social ideas advocated by confused “leaders” 

* Crocker, op. cit., p. 162. ; 
* An attempt to analyze this unique cultural situation of Japan, with its reper- 


cussions on Japanese life and politics, is to be found in Japan-Europa, Wandlungen 
im Fernen Osten, by Emil Lederer and Emy Lederer-Seidler, 1929. 
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and supported by blindly enthusiastic followers; and, in the realm 
of politics, a parliamentary system which can function for a time, 
but is disturbed over and over again by the militaristic clans, en- 
forcing their politics by a mailed fist, and is overshadowed by the 
wisdom of the elder statesmen (nowadays only one, Marquis 
Saionji), whose advice is asked by the Emperor in times of national 
emergency and strife and is followed as a matter of course, observed 
almost as an unfathomable decree of Heaven—in short, a country 
full of tensions and unsolved problems. 

But masses do not respond to troubles with analysis. In this at- 
mosphere of manifest and implicit difficulties have emerged, out of 
old romanticism, modern national instincts and a bewildered mind 
unable to grasp its own worries, those secret and patriotic societies 
which have played such a great part in recent Japanese history. 
These societies are the hotbed of political passions; it is in them that 
the watchwords are coined which stir up the masses whenever it 
may seem desirable, and it is through them that, at a crucial mo- 
ment, sufficient influence can be exerted to calm down the masses 
from the pitch of their emotions. Undoubtedly there are links be- 
tween these societies and the police and the army—probably some- 
times so twisted and entangled that none of the elements involved 
can know who is using or misusing the other. In this respect the 
situation in Japan is very similar to that in some European countries, 
where unsolved and insoluble problems have led to the movements 
on which modern messianism thrives. But this Japanese messianism 
seems in one respect quite different from the European, especially 
the German. In Japan the general creed is one of optimism, with 
the people firm in their belief that they have been chosen for special 
glory from among all the peoples of the world. To be sure, this faith 
has been buttressed by the strongest, best disciplined and best 
equipped army in Asia, and recently by many lucky chances and 
narrow escapes. But the important fact remains that Japan believes 
in her luck, believes in miracles, believes, for example, that the 
world has offered her an incomparable opportunity for building up 
a giant industry, extending her production, increasing her exports, 
accumulating capital abroad and strengthening her political influ- 
ence in China almost to the point of complete dominance. 
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The question as to whether Japan is driving toward fascism 
depends on where these emotional currents, compounded of tradi- 
tional, mystical and modern elements, will lead the country. It does 
not matter so much whether it is for a time the civilian or for a 
time the militaristic elements that get the upper hand. The influence 
of the patriotic and secret societies is ever present, even though it 
may sometimes be hidden or driven underground, and it will in- 
evitably break through, with the silent consent of the authorities, 
whenever an emergency produces a situation of abnormal strain. 
The contrast between the fascist currents in Japan and those in 
Europe, especially the Italian or German variety, is not a distinction 
without a difference. Three significant aspects should be considered. 

First, fascism in Japan is still more a state of mind than an 
organized party movement; it reaches very different groups which 
subscribe to various opinions and stand for diverse goals. The 
patriotic organizations or secret societies, such as the Black Dragon, 
consist almost entirely of young, unscrupulous fanatics. So far they 
have produced no widely acknowledged popular leader and they 
have no widely organized masses behind them. It is true that this 
aspect of Japanese fascism may not prove such a point of contrast 
as one would presume. An organization of the masses can be built 
up very quickly, since it does not require a long process of educa- 
tion, and emotionally incited masses may be used at any time for 
exerting a pressure on the government, or even for overthrowing 
it and putting in its place a nationalistic executive committee. But 
though a careful observer will reserve his final judgment as to the 
importance of this factor, it should be borne in mind. Certainly in 
Japan there is a stronger balance of conservative weights, as repre- 
sented, for example, by the position of the Emperor, than in any 
European country. 

Second, European fascism has used the peasantry only as a spear- 
head; it has exploited the peasant’s deep-rooted panic about com- 
munism, but fundamentally the fascist movements in Europe have 
grown out of the capitalistic fight against the successful workers’ 
unions and their policy of keeping up wages. In Japan, on the 
contrary, the union between the army and the peasantry is the out- 
standing feature of the fascist movement, and its radicalism is di- 
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Fascist Tendencies in Japan 


rected against the big capitalists. The military has even exerted a 
pressure upon the wealthy families to underwrite loans for arma- 
ments, and they advocate a special tax to be imposed on the same 
families in order to meet the interest payments on these loans. 
Fascist groups in Japan stand for high income taxes, inheritance 
taxes, taxes on dividends and profits, for the curtailment of the peas- 
ants’ taxation,’ and for a system of state capitalism—goals which 
are to be expected in any inflationary period and which aim directly 
at the relief of the peasantry. But the fascist tendency in Japan 
represents not only the struggle of militaristic ambitions, shared by 
all elements in the military structure, against the parliament and its 
attempted control of the budget. It corresponds to the old European 
struggle between the absolute monarchy and the parliament, and 
in fact it touches the same problem—the right of the taxpayer to 
decide, through his representatives, on the budget and the ways the 
money is to be spent. The most similar situation in western history 
was probably the conflict between Bismarck and the Prussian Diet 
concerning, the military budget (1862-66). There has scarcely been 
a case in history of a parliament victorious against a victorious 
army, and there is little reason to believe that the Japanese parlia- 
ment will prove an exception. Nineteenth-century struggles for 
supremacy, however, were waged according to parliamentary rules 
of the game; now they may turn to civil war on the fascist pattern. 

The Japanese procedure is like fascism in that it uses violence, 
but its difference from fascism is much more fundamental. In Italy 
and Germany fascism came into power on the basis of a well- 
trained private army, recruited, equipped and paid out of private 
means. But the Japanese army would never permit a private army 
to challenge its monopoly of force. Fascism in Europe fought 
against a democratic state with democratic weapons, with the hearty 
support and approval of the army, which preferred to keep aloof 
from politics and was well content to see parliamentary govern- 
ment destroyed by political troops. No separate fascist troops have 
been formed in Japan, except for the gangs of the secret and 
patriotic societies which are sometimes armed, and they kill socialist 
agitators as well as politicians and statesmen. 


” Cf. Christian Century, Jan. 4, 1933. 
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Third, the central idea of European fascism is the totalitarian 
state, which is contrary to democracy. The citizens in a fascist state 
are not equal before the law, but are merely equally subjected to 
the same injustice. No sphere of personal freedom exists; spiritual 
freedom is treated with contempt, denounced as anarchy, for free- 
dom of speech and of the press could not fail to undermine fascism. 
Organizations are dissolved; no social institution that is independent 
of the party is permitted to function, for only a monopoly of 
organization, which means a monopoly of access to public opinion, 
will secure the continuance of the regime. But in Japan individual 
rights and liberties, which were the center of the fascist attack in 
Europe, are not of great importance. The real cells of society are 
groups, not individuals, and any Japanese social system will have to 
reckon with these groups as the centers of social power. 

It is significant that the social structure which has been demol- 
ished by the steamroller of European fascism was evolved during 
the period of atomistic liberalism. The democratic liberal state ush- 
ered in an era in which freedom was assured for any kind of 
autonomous social organization and institution, be it cultural or 
political or economic. The “organic state,” the “state of estates,” 
has arisen allegedly to compose this social anarchy, but actually it 
leads directly toward fascism, which aims to destroy any spon- 
taneous crystallization within the realm of society. Ideas and plans, 
however rationally formulated, are seldom the actual chart, even 
in minuscule, of future developments, but are rather explosives 
which shatter the social structure and furnish the impulses to an 
unforeseen future. The deeper economic and sociological analysis 
attempts to probe, the finer it spins its net, the more it reveals the 
ambiguous nature of social forces. Thus the “abstract” citizen, the 
ideal of eighteenth century political rationalism, has been created 
now by fascism. But the price of his creation has been the destruc- 
tion of the elements of freedom which the eighteenth century con- 
sidered the indispensable basis of the abstract citizen’s existence and 
which it spent itself in revolution to achieve. 

Japanese society, with its social groups more deeply rooted, with 
less experience with the explosive force of liberal individualism, may 
resist this process of equalization. It remains to be seen whether this 
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difference in character will be decisive. In any case it seems clear 
that the inner problems of Japan are not to be solved by a regime 
of force. They require the finest political skill, caution and audacity. 
They are to be solved by self-possession, not bombast. So far Jap- 
anese statesmanship has tacked about the dangerous reefs avoiding 
catastrophes. The founding of the Manchurian empire was not 
headlong fascist politics but was in line with the old “Twenty-one 
Demands.” What is in store for the Japan of today—with the con- 
flicts around the Chinese Eastern Railway, the uncertainty of de- 
velopments in China, the tension in the Pacific, the unsolved strains 
in inner politics—nobody can foresee. Very serious disturbances may 
arise, especially when the present maneuvering by means of 
monetary policy is ended. At about the time the question of naval 
armaments will be broached, the two years after Japan’s withdrawal 
from the League of Nations will have passed. It cannot be foretold 
whether this situation will lead to an international conflagration, 
as many suggest and as is the popular belief in Japan, or whether 
it will lead to a crusade against the “enemy from within,” even if 
that enemy has to be invented. In this case the masses would be 
mobilized emotionally, armed private troops would be hastily 
gathered together, and the situation on the surface would seem 
identical with European fascism. But even such a development as 
this could not paralyze the moulding forces of the Japanese social 
structure. These forces are so intrinsically different from the Eu- 
ropean that any comparison between the two is almost inevitably 
misleading. Japan is at present in a period, probably transient, of 
awakening emotional forces which may either fortify or under- 
mine the traditions of the past, but in any event there is no reason 
to believe that they will be exactly the same as the forces that have 
revolutionized Europe. 
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THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF UNITY AND 
DIVISION IN CHINESE HISTORY’ 


Cur 


Wen water-benefits are developed, there will be good 
results in agriculture, and when there are good results in agricul- 
ture, the State’s treasury will be enriched.”* Thus the distinguished 
Minister Mu Tien-Yen of the Ch’ing or Manchu dynasty, in a 
memorial to the throne submitted in 1671, put in a nutshell the 
intimate connection between water-control, agricultural produc- 
tivity and the state of the public treasury in China. The history 
of this type of public works, the records of which extend over cen- 
turies, is of unique value in estimating the economic basis of unity 
and division in Chinese history. 

The development of “water-benefits,” or the construction of 
water-control works for the sake of increasing agricultural lite 
tivity and of canals for facilitating transportation, especially the 
transportation of grain tribute, was, in China, essentially a function 
of the State. The fact that irrigation canals, surface tanks, drainage 
and flood-contfol works and artificial waterways were mostly built 
as public works links them closely with politics. They were used 
by successive dynasties as an important political lever and a power- 
ful weapon in social and political struggles. The objectives and 
the development of such public works were decided primarily not 
by humanitarian considerations but by natural and historical con- 
ditions, and the political objectives of the ruling classes. In each 
period of Chinese history, certain regions received more attention 
than others. Each region of this kind was a favored area developed 


1 The substance of this article was presented before the Far Eastern Section of the 
one-hundred-forty-sixth meeting of the American Oriental Society, Philadelphia, April 
4, 1934. It forms the first chapter of the author’s forthcoming book on Key Eco- 
nomic Areas in Chinese History. 

® Gazetteer of the Prefecture of Suchou (Soochow, in Kiangsu Province), chian 
II, Pp. 3-4. 
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The Economic Basis of Unity and Division in Chinese History 


by the authorities at the expense of other regions, for the purpose 
of maintaining or building up what may be called a key economic 
area. 

By using the concept of a key economic area, it is possible to 
analyze the function of the economic base, as providing the ful- 
crum for the political control of subordinate economic areas in 
China. It thus becomes possible to study an important aspect of 
Chinese economic history, to approach it from the viewpoint of 
political power, with reference to regional relations, and to formu- 
late it in terms of the development of agricultural productivity by 
irrigation and flood control, and the evolution of a system of arti- 
ficial waterways, primarily for the transportation of grain tribute 
to the seat of government. No other method reveals so clearly the 
relation of political power to geographical regions in China, the 
recurrent dominance of one region over others, and the means by 
which political unity in a large territory of marked regional diversity 
was achieved. It is important to point out in this connection that 
regional economic geography has influenced the history of the 
peasant revolts of China (which were often the cause of a change 
of dynasty) both by providing a focus of rebellion and by restrict- 
ing or augmenting the chances of success. 


1TH the passing of classical feudalism in the third century 

B.C., China, which had until then been a comparatively small 
State in the Yellow River basin, entered on a long period charac- 
terized by territorial expansion and a shifting of the economic focus, 
together with alternations of political control, but practically with- 
out change in either the type of the political structure or the char- 
acter of society. This period did not in fact end until the breaking 
down of Chinese isolation in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
It therefore includes practically the whole of Chinese history, from 
the beginning of the imperial or dynastic form of unification to 
the invasion of China by the Western Powers. 

Within this period, two outstanding movements can be ob- 
served. One is the alternation of unity and division, effected on 
a more or less unvarying plane of socio-economic development, 
with an almost complete lack of structural change, which has often 
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been interpreted as stagnation. The other is the southward move- 
ment of Chinese civilization from the central Yellow River basin 
to the Yangtze valley, which is distinctly a phenomenon of growth. 
In the course of the advance from the central Yellow River basin 
to the Yangtze valley, the relative strength and political impor- 
tance of the various regions changed progressively, with a cor- 
responding change in the key economic area, as the central problem 
of regional control. Thus, isolating the phenomenon from the in- 
fluence of invasion, peasant revolts, the development of commerce 
and other factors, the question of territorial expansion, together 
with changes in the economic and political center of gravity, but 
without structural change in either social or economic forms, be- 
comes a problem of the shifting of key economic areas, the solu- 
tion of which provides an important key to the understanding of 
Chinese history. 


‘een economy throughout the long period under discussion 
was primarily composed of tens of thousands of more or less 
self-sufficient villages which were normally woven into larger 
groups for purposes of administration or military action. The larger 
unit of political administration, equivalent to the modern “pro- 
vince,” has existed since the Han dynasty (B.C. 206 to A.D. 220). 
The name has been changed under different dynasties, and the 
boundaries of individual provinces have been changed from time 
to time; but the provincial unit, as such, has continued almost, un- 
changed from very early times. These provincial groupings, how- 
ever, were again combined into geographical regions, according to 
major topographical divisions, and through economic factors. The 
outlines of geographical regions of this kind were particularly em- 
phasized in times of disturbance and divided rule. A comparison 
of maps in the disturbed years between the Ch’in (B.C. 221-206) 
and Han (B.C. 206-A.D. 221) dynasties or between the Sui (589- 
618) and T’ang (618-907) dynasties, for instance, with maps in 
the equally disturbed periods of the three Kingdoms (221-264), 
the Northern and Southern dynasties (265-589) and the Five 
dynasties (907-960), will bring this fact out very clearly. Com- 


* See Ao-Yang Yin, Historical Atlas of China, Wu-chang, China, 1930, (In Chinese). 
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mercial growth in China never reached a level which would en- 
able it to overcome the localism and narrow exclusiveness of an 
agricultural economy. These regional groupings were highly self- 
sustaining and independent of each other, and in the absence of 
machine industry, modern facilities of transport and communica- 
tion, and an advanced economic organization, state centralization 
in the modern sense was impossible. In the circumstances, the 
unity or centralization of state power in China could only mean the 
control of an economic area where agricultural productivity and 
facilities of transport would make possible the supply of a grain 
tribute so predominantly superior to that of other areas that any 
group which controlled this area had the key to the conquest and 
unification of all China. It is areas of this kind which must be 
designated as the key economic areas. 


7. vital importance of the grain tribute can be seen from the 
fact that in Chinese history taxes were largely collected in kind. 
The grain tribute was the chief source of supply for the royal 
clan, the central bureaucracy, and the army concentrated at the 
seat of power. This function of the grain tribute is very clearly 
explained in a preface to the handbook on the Grand Canal by 
Tung Hsiin-ho, a high mandarin in the Ch’ing or Manchu dy- 
nasty. He says, 


The capital stands at the upper [northern] part of the domain. The 
demands for [State] worship and for the supply of the court, the salaries 
of officials and stipends for scholars, and, above all, the commissariat for 
the army, all depend upon the grain tribute. Civil and military officials, 
and their servants and soldiers whose names are registered in the com- 
missariat records, number 170,000. Assuming that each has a family 
of eight persons, the total number of people dependent upon the grain 
tribute (outside of the demands for worship and for the supply of the 
court), would be 1,360,000. Even if the calculation is made at the rate 
of five persons in each family, the number would total 850,000. It cer- 
tainly would not do merely to buy several hundred thousand ho from 
several tens of hundreds of villages. . . . The demand can only be met 
by transporting grain tribute from the southeast.* 


“Tung Hsiin-ho, Handbook on the Course of the Grand Canal North of the 


Yangtze. (In Chinese) pp. 1-2. 
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Tung was referring to the specific situation in the Ch’ing dynasty, 
but the general principle of the statement is applicable to practically 
every other dynasty since the Ch’in (B.C. 221-206).* 

Aside from supplying the needs of the capital, the grain tribute 
was also the source for the accumulation of an indispensable re- 
serve, particularly of grain, large enough to relieve promptly the 
acute suffering of a famine area, in order to prevent possible re- 
bellion, or to feed a large force assembled for the purpose of sup- 
pressing a rebellion in case the preventive measures had proved 
to be ineffective, or of fighting a foreign war in case of invasion. 
As far back as the Han dynasty, Chia Yi (B.C. 200-168), the able 
adviser of the Emperor Han Wu-ti, realized the political and mili- 
tary significance of such a reserve. “Both public and private re- 
serves are in a pitiable condition, although the Han dynasty has 
been in existence for forty years,” he remarked to his master, and 
proceeded to ask, admonishingly, “In case of a famine in a territory 
of two or three thousand /i, where could relief be procured? And 
if there are emergencies on the border, how could the provisions 
for several tens of thousands of soldiers be supplied?”® A suf- 
ficient supply of provisions has always been a vital concern for any 
army, but before the advance of modern warfare, it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that food was the life of an army and a sufficient 
grain reserve its most important weapon. 

Both functions of the grain tribute are well summarized by a 
Sung scholar in an introduction to a chapter on the transport of 
grain tribute in the famous Tse-Fu Ydian-Kuei, completed in 1013. 
It states positively that, 


The capital is where a large mass of people concentrates, and where tens 
of thousands of troops and hundreds of officials look for supplies. How 
can it be possible for the tax resources of the capital area to be sufficient 
to meet the demand? When it comes to putting down rebellions by im- 


* The various Ch’in and Chin dynasties mentioned in this article are not con- 
nected with each other and their names are written in Chinese with different charac- 
ters. Owng to their confusing similarity as written in English, a date or some other 
detail to aid in identification has been added to each mention in the text.—Ed. 

*Chia Yi, Hsin Shu, or New Book, chiian 73. The words quoted can also be found 
in Pan Ku, Ch’ien Han Shu or History of the Earlier Han, chiian 24, Book on Food 
and Commodities, p. 9. 
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perial order, either advancing far into the enemy’s territory, which 
necessitates the carrying of an abundance of provisions, or following up 
the enemy’s movements, which must be supported by a light commis- 
sariat [the army], requires transport of grain tribute to supply its needs.® 


In the circumstances it is small wonder that the grain tribute, its 
production, collection and transportation, has always been the chief 
concern of the ruling house and its bureaucracy. 


ae task of remitting annually a part of the local revenue as grain 
tribute was considered one of the main duties of local officials. 
Definite quotas were assigned to the various provinces during the 
Ch’ing dynasty,” for instance. But in times of disturbance, only 
the area under the firm control of the central government could be 
depended on for continued remittance of the tribute. Local officials 
or self-appointed chieftains in those areas not easily reached by the 
power of the central government would take advantage of the dis- 
integration of the ruling dynasty and rule these territories independ- 
ently. When these areas happened to be economically of equal 
strength, the objective material condition for a sort of balance of 
power existed, and there might be a protracted period of division. 
During such periods, which inevitably involved struggle, rival rulers 
often resorted to the construction of public works for water-control. 
This competition in constructive activity, going on simultaneously 
with the wanton destruction common to feudal wars, generally 
ended with an upset of the balance and the creation of a new domi- 
nant economic area. The events during the last years of the Three 
Kingdoms, a classical example of division, when the complicating 
factor of nomadic invasion was absent, offer a noteworthy example. 
“From Huang Chu (221-226) to the Chin dynasty (265-419), able 
ministers all considered the cutting of canals and storing of grain the 
means for military preparations.”* 


* Wang Ching-jo and Yung Yi, Tse-Fu Yian-Kuei, or Anthology of Official Records, 
chiian 498. 
Huang Han-liang, The Land Tax in China, N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press, 1918, 


Pp. 92-95. 
*K’ang Chi-Tien, Ho Ch’ii Chi Wen, or Notes on Rivers and Canals, chiian 4, 


p. 27. 
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Whenever such a dominant economic area was in existence, the 
chieftain who seized control of the key economic area obtained a 
predominant material advantage over the other contending groups 
and could eventually put the country under one rule. With unity 
thus achieved, the ruling group, in order to maintain its power, 
generally paid special attention to the further development of the 
agricultural productivity and transport facilities of this key eco- 
nomic area. The study of Chinese history from the standpoint 
of the key economic area as a lever of control will therefore throw 
much light on the central question of unity and division. It will 
also provide a guide to the understanding of the basic objective 
conditions that determined the economic policy of the various dy- 
nasties in the whole period of Chinese history from the beginning 
of the Ch’in dynasty in B.C. 221 to the end of, the Ch’ing dynasty 
in IgII. 


= lew economic history of China from B.C. 221 to A.D. 1842 
(the beginning of the modern period of foreign impact), judged 
by this criterion, can be divided into five periods: The first period 


of unity and peace covers the Ch’in and Han dynasties (B.C. 
221-A.D. 190) with the Ch’in, Wei, Fen and lower Yellow River 
valleys as the key economic area; The first period of division and 
struggle (a most important transitional period), covers the Three 
Kingdoms, the Chin dynasty and the Southern and Northern dy- 
nasties (221-583), with Szechuan and the lower Yangtze valley, 
gradually developed by irrigation and flood control, emerging as 
an important area of agricultural production to challenge the domi- 
nance of the key economic area of the earlier period; The second 
period of unity and peace covers the Sui and T’ang dynasties (589- 
905) with the Yangtze valley assuming the position of a key eco- 
nomic area and the simultaneous rapid development of Grand 
Canal transportation, connecting the capital with the new key eco- 
nomic area; The second period of division and struggle covers the 
Five dynasties, the Sung dynasty and the Northern dynasties of 
the Liao and Chin (905-1279), with additional intensive develop- 
ment of the Yangtze valley as the outstanding key economic area 
in China; The third period of unity and peace covers the Yiian, 
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Ming, and Ch’ing dynasties (1260-1911), with the rulers increas- 
ingly worrying over the distance between the capital and the key 
economic area, and repeatedly attempting to develop the Hai-ho 
valley (now Hopei province) into a key economic area. 

These five periods represent stages in the long-term change in 
Chinese socio-economic history, marked by the shifting of key 
economic areas from one region to another. It goes without saying 
that in each period there were short intervals of social and political 
disturbances, frequently originating in peasant revolts, which usually 
resulted in the replacing of one dynasty by another, as in the down- 
fall of the Yiian dynasty and the foundation of the Ming dynasty 
in 1368. Other interruptions were caused by barbarian invasions, 
which were usually encouraged by internal economic breakdown 
and peasant disturbances in China; such as those of the Khitan 
Tatars (Liao dynasty, 916-119), the Niichen or Juchen Tatars (Chin 
dynasty, 1115-1234), the Mongols (Yii’an dynasty, 1260-1368) and 
the Manchus (1644-1911). These short cycles, however, can be 
better understood if they are regarded as subordinate to the long- 
term cycles governed by the shifting of the economic center of 
gravity, which provided the setting for political and dynastic move- 
ments, whether they took the form of internal rebellion or of alien 
invasion. 

Thus the general line of development of public works for water- 
control can be traced to, and understood in terms of, the necessity 
of holding and developing the key economic area as the principle 
underlying the economic policy of succeeding dynasties. By clarify- 
ing the course of development of public works for water-control, 
the concept of the key economic area illuminates a most significant 
feature in the historical processes of the whole semi-feudal period 
of Chinese history. 


T Is important to point out, however, that the concept of the key 
economic area, specially formulated for the study of the his- 
torical processes of the period from 221 B.C. to 1842 A.D., be- 
comes inapplicable to the enormously changed conditions in China 
since the country was opened to world trade and the influences of 
industrialism in the middle of the nineteenth century. For this rea- 
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son the year 1842, when the first Treaty Ports were opened, is more 
important than the year 1911, when the Manchu dynasty fell. With 
the building of railroads, the development of industry and trade 
and the growth of overseas commerce, the importance of public 
works for water-control, as a political instrument, has been greatly 
reduced. Agricultural productivity has also lost its controlling sig- 
nificance as a measurement of political and military power. 

The chief political problem is no longer merely a question of 
regional domination as between the various parts of China, but one 
of the dismemberment of China by the Imperialist powers. The 
Treaty Ports, serving as the bases of economic and political opera- 
tions on the part of the powers, have grown into powerful economic 
and political centers of gravity, each port dominating a major sec- 
tion of China. The different ports, notably Shanghai, Hankow, 
Canton, and Tientsin, draw the economic and political life of the 
country in different directions and thus create a new situation of 
regional division and internecine struggle. The geographical out- 
line of the new regional situation still coincides roughly with the old 
divisions, but the economic basis and meaning of the new region- 
alization are entirely different from those of the old. If the term 
“key economic area” is to be applied to the new situation at all, its 
meaning must be practically redefined. The Yangtze valley, for 
instance, is no longer the key economic area in the sense in which 
I have been using the term, though it still seems to occupy a posi- 
tion of dominance in present-day China. The opening of China 
closed an epoch in its history, and new concepts must be formulated 
to describe new relationships and analyze new conditions. 
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EASTWARD MIGRATION WITHIN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


KATHLEEN BARNES 


F or the last sixty years, the eastward movement of the 
peasants of European Russia has been a constant phenomenon of 
the Russian scene. But of recent years, under the influence of 
changes in the economic system which the Soviet Government has 
introduced, this movement has dwindled to insignificant propor- 
tions, until at the present moment it has stopped almost com- 
pletely. This cessation cannot be said to have been brought about 
by the conscious volition of the Government, inasmuch as coloniza- 
tion, with the consequent development of the great eastern half of 
the Union, is an integral part of its economic plans. It has, how- 
ever, been an inevitable consequence, for the present at least, of 
the development of these plans. 

The impetus which drove the peasants of the European plain 
to travel in a never-ending stream across the Urals into the West- 
ern and Eastern Siberias, Kazakstan and the Far Eastern District 
was land hunger. To the inhabitants of the Ukraine, the Middle 
Volga Region and the Central Black Earth District, unable to 
gain a sufficient livelihood for their ever-increasing numbers from 
their allotments of soil, the empty spaces of Russia in Asia called 
with irresistible attraction. Migration seemed the only solution for 
what was considered the overpopulation of these districts; and the 
enormous eastern plain, with a population which averaged less 
than two persons for every square kilometer, was the inevitable 
goal. 
Before 1861, the serfs were legally tied to the soil and any at- 
tempt to better their condition by moving to a region where more 
land was available, was impossible. But with the abolition of serf- 
dom, the peasant obtained a certain freedom of action and the 
flow eastward began. It started slowly, for the Tsarist Government 
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was more interested in maintaining a large supply of labor for the 
powerful landlord class of European Russia than in developing the 
eastern expanse of the empire. As a consequence, permits to migrate 
and settle in Siberia were given sparingly. Nevertheless, despite 
government restrictions, the numbers of lawful settlers were ex- 
ceeded by those going illegally.’ 

In the ‘nineties, the policy of the Government was changed. Hopes 
of settling the revolutionary ferment of the country by the re- 
moval of agrarian discontent combined with the projected opening 
of the continent by the Trans-Siberian railway to cause the ban 
on eastward migration to be lifted. The colonization of Siberia 
became a Government project, to be financed by state funds. The 
flood gates were raised with official consent and between 1894 and 
1914, 5,141,656 people moved into Siberia.” 

Counterbalancing this eastward flow, however, was a backward 
one of 1,477,680. This high number of returning settlers was at- 
tributable to poor organization, and to a system of planning which 
was less interested in fitting the settler into his environment than 
in the possibilities that migration offered for crushing the nation- 
alistic sentiments of the native tribes of Siberia by an influx of 
peasants of a different race, habit and religion. Friction between 
the old and new inhabitants inevitably developed. To this irrita- 
tion, conflicts with the Cossack military and police, the rigors 
of the climate and the hardships of pioneer life were added, so 
that many settlers considered the long journey back to the old 
friendly though crowded existence an agreeable alternative. 

The War brought an interruption to the eastward movement, 
but the end of 1917, with the collapse of the Imperial army, saw 
it resumed. Then, and in the succeeding year, demobilized soldiers, 
workers from the factories which were closing down in the chaotic 
conditions of the early part of the revolution, and peasants who 
had already received land grants, but had been prevented by the 
War from taking possession, moved eastward in an increasing 


1G. T. Robinson, Rural Russia Under the Old Regime, N. Y., 1932, p. 109. 

*M. Latsis, Agrarnoe Perenaseleniye i Perspektivy Borby a Nim (Agrarian Over- 
population and the Lines of Struggle Against It) Moscow, 1929, p. 70. 

*G. Datsuk, “O Rabote po Pereseleniyu” (The Work on Overpopulation) in Vop- 
rosy Truda (Labor Problems) Moscow, 1932, No. 11-12. 
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tide, until again impeded by the years of civil war and intervention. 

As soon as order was somewhat restored, the flow recornmenced, 
despite the absence of any machinery for direction or subsidy. 
Unable to provide such machinery, the young Soviet Government 
attempted to prevent the migration, but with no success. Famine 
came in 1920 and in July of that year the Siberian district was 
declared legally open to migration. Strangely enough, the famine 
years did not greatly increase the numbers crossing the Urals. 
Although more than a million people fled from the starving Middle 
Volga Region in 1921, their flight led the majority of them not 
eastward, but westward into the Ukraine.* 

Migration, controlled and supported by the Soviet Government, 
began officially in the fiscal year 1924-25. In October of 1924 a 
decree was passed by the Council of Labor and Defense establish- 
ing the national importance of shiftings of population as a means 
of developing the resources of the country. In March 1925 a decree 
establishing machinery for control and subsidy went into effect 
and migration as a planned part of the national economy began. 
It continued theoretically without interruption until December of 
last year, when it ceased officially, though actually it had been 
dying a natural death for some time. 


rane this period, various changes of organization and policy 
have occurred, but cer.ain aspects of the movement have re- 
mained constant. The internal shiftings of the population of the 
Union have been so predominantly in an easterly direction that 
for discussion of the causes and even of the extent of migration, 
movement in any other direction may safely be ignored. The char- 
acter of the moving population has been for the main part agricul- 
tural. The machinery, although the supreme directing organ 
changed from the All-Union Migration Committee established in 
1925 to the Commissariats of Agriculture and of Labor in 1930, 
has fundamentally remained the same. Local organs at the points 
of departure assisted with the liquidation of the old homestead 
and supplied the settlers with all necessary information; and bu- 


*N. N. Zhemchizhnikov, Dvizheniye na Vostok (The Eastward Movement). Mos- 
cow, 1927, Ppp. 51-53. 
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Eastward Migration Within the Soviet Union 


reaus at the points of settlement controlled the selection and prepara- 
tion of the available lands, allotting them to the newcomers and 
organizing the necessary agronomical and cultural services. In- 
ducements to settlers have varied according to district, but have 
followed certain definite lines, such as reduction of transportation 
charges, remittance and reduction of taxes, postponement of mili- 
tary service, and loans granted on exceedingly favorable terms. 

To procure exact figures as to the extent of migration during 
this Soviet period is impossible. Each source consulted gives a dif- 
ferent one. The reason for the discrepancies is that it is not possible 
to count the numbers of migrants exactly. If the only movement 
were that within the channel of Government regulation, an exact 
total could be procured; but this is not the case. There has been 
a large amount of what, for want of a better phrase, is called un- 
planned migration. Of the size of this unofficial movement only 
estimates can be obtained; estimates, however, which are rendered 
more reliable than would be the case in other countries by the 
limited facilities of transportation in Soviet Russia, particularly in 
the eastern part. The estimates have been made by taking a count 
at the main junctions of the Trans-Siberian railroad, which count 
has been supplemented by the bureaus at the places of settlement, 
to which the bulk of the migrants apply for land. Admittedly the 
figures so achieved will be inexact in total, but in a study of the 
main migration tendencies they can be used. 

According to the figures of the Migration Committee itself in 
October 1928, 351,000 individuals had migrated and settled on the 
land. The latest statistical information obtainable gives a figure of 
around 700,000 for total migration to the end of 1932." During the 
last year, 1933, only an insignificant number of people moved, so 
that 700,000 may well be taken as the final figure. This is a small 
amount for nine years, when contrasted with the figures during 
the Tsarist period, and any attempt to explain this fact leads in- 
evitably to consideration of the change in all branches of Soviet 
economy which occurred in 1928. 

Up to that time, migration had shown an increase from year to 
year. Methods of operation and control had improved and the un- 


Datsuk, op. cit. 
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planned migration was consequently on the decrease. In the be- 
ginning, the unplanned had formed 80 per cent of the total,® but 
had diminished to 33 per cent in 1927-28." As the Soviet Govern- 
ment grew in strength, larger allotments of money were made for 
migration, both for operating expenses, such as cost of transporta- 
tion, preparation of the lands, establishment of schools, veterinary 
stations, etc., and for loans assisting the settlers. The million and 
a half Government disbursement of 1924-25 grew to the twenty-six 
million of 1928-29, which compared very favorably with the Tsarist 
Government expenditure of twenty-seven millions in 1913.° Then 
came the establishment of the first Piatiletka or Five-Year Plan, 
with the attendant drive for collectivization of agriculture, both 
of which were to prove decisive causes of the present cessation of 
migration. 


5 ions primary influence of the Piatiletka was enormously to 
strengthen the ideological side of the movement, being as it 
was an attempt to exploit the wealth of the country rationally, us- 
ing all resources, whether of grain, lumber, minerals, water power 
or labor in accordance with a unified plan. The district east of the 
Urals was recognized as possessing unbounded wealth, which 
needed only the application of labor power to become actual rather 
than potential. The Western Siberian District could be developed 
into both a metallurgical base and one of the principal grain pro- 
ducing areas of the Union. Eastern Siberia contained the possi- 
bilities of enormous reserves of hydro-electric power and of 
agricultural resources predominantly important from the point of 
view of live stock, although grain could be grown successfully. 
Timber and furs and the fish of Lake Baikal added to the riches 


*A. M. Sakharov, “Direktivy SNK SSSR u Presidiuma VKP po Pereseleniyu” 
(Directions of the Council of People’s Commissars and the All-Union Communist 
Party on Overpopulation). Bulletin of Land Reclamation and Migration, Moscow, 
1928, No. 7. 

TY. Prokhodtsev, “Itogi i Plan Pereselencheskikh Rabot no 1929-30” (Results and 
Plans of Migration Activities in 1929-30), Socialist Land Reclamation, Moscow, 1931, 
No. 2-3. 

®G. Govberg, “Pereseleniye i evo Vlianiye na Narodnoe Khozaistvo.” (Migration 
and its Influence on National Economy) Bulletin of Land Reclamation and Migra- 
tion, Moscow 1929, No. 6. 
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of the region. Kazakstan gave promise of a large development of 
non-ferrous metals. The Far Eastern District combined agricul- 
tural with industrial possibilities of varied kinds. And the Yakutsk 
Republic, though impossible for agriculture, was rich in gold, furs 
and fossil or mammoth ivory. 

To utilize these large potentialities man power was necessary, 
not only for their actual production, but also for the development 
of transportation facilities by which products might be shipped. In 
the country as a whole there was a great excess of labor power, 
apparent in the large ratio of unemployment. Indeed it was estimated 
in 1929 that the Union contained a surplus population of six and a 
half million.® The inevitable conclusion from a survey of these facts 
was that the surplus labor power should be shifted from the Euro- 
pean to the Asiatic part of Russia. 

This was the Soviet aim in 1928, and ambitious plans were made 
for migration in the next five years. The projected number of mi- 
grants was around two million, with an estimated cost to the gov- 
ernment of five hundred million rubles.’° This aim, however, was 
not destined to be fulfilled, partly because of the Five-Year Plan 
itself, but mainly because of the transformation of agriculture which 
accompanied collectivization. 

This was not obvious at once, however, for the immediate reaction 
of migration to the change in economic policy was one of startling 
increase. Of the total migration from 1924 to 1930, 41.5 per cent took 
place in 1928-29 as opposed to 17 per cent in 1927-28."' This increase 
is attributable to the industrialization of new districts which fol- 
lowed the inception of the Piatiletka and also to a large movement 
of kulaks or rich peasants away from the districts of collectivization. 
This flight from the villages of those elements which were opposed 
to the Government’s agricultural plans was a voluntary one, and 
is not to be confused with the arbitrary removal about which so 
many stories are rife. Rumors tell of whole villages being trans- 
ported and the Soviet phrase “liquidation of the kulak as a class” 
is itself ominously significant; but of the extent to which this did 


°M. Latsis, op. cit., p. 73. 
Govberg, op. cit. 
G, Datsuk, op. cit. 
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occur nothing is actually known. Neither can figures be obtained as 
to the number of political malcontents in general who are living 
and working in the lumber camps and fisheries of the north and 
east. No estimate even can be made of the extent of this forced 
shift of population, and any consideration of it must attend the 
opening to the public of the records of the Soviet secret police. 

The high figures of migration immediately succeeding the be- 
ginning of planned economy proved to be merely temporary, and 
in 1928-29 they dropped to less than half of what they had been 
even in 1924-25. This drop intensified the barrage of criticism and 
suggestion which had been directed against the migration commit- 
tee (as indeed it had been directed against all administrative ma- 
chinery) soon after the beginning of the Piatiletka. Local organs 
had been instructed to see to it that only poor and middle peasants, 
organized in collectives, should be assisted toward migration. In 
1930, it was found that these instructions were not being carried out 
and they were reissued, this time in the form of a decree. Inefhi- 
ciencies of all kinds in the local machinery were constantly coming 
to light, as reports from various districts showed failure after failure 
to live up to the migration plans. 

Perhaps in no region was the failure of the program felt as keenly 
as in the Far Eastern District. There the small population made the 


problem of supplying labor for the planned industrial development | 


extraordinarily acute; and migration was doing little to remedy 
the situation. The plans made were too small, and the actual fulfill- 
ment was extremely low. In 1929-30 plans were made for 37,000 
settlers, while in actuality there were only 11,800—a fulfillment of 
31.7 per cent.’” But even more disturbing was the high percentage 
of returning settlers. For the country as a whole, during the six 
years since 1924, the number returning westward had been 28.6 per 
cent of the settlers.* In the Far Eastern District the returns had 
shown a steady growth from year, to year, reaching the alarming 
proportion of 62.2 per cent in 1929-30. This staggering percentage 


121, Velikevitch, “Pereselencheskoe Delo v Dalne—Vostochnim Krae Nuzhdaetsya 
v Perestroike,” (Migration Work in the Far Eastern District Requires Overhauling) 
Socialist Land Reclamation, Moscow, 1930, No. 10. 

3G. Datsuk, op. cit. 
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was due to the neglect of the local bureaus to provide the necessary 
living and cultural facilities, a neglect which was more deleterious 
in its result than it would have been in a region where the popula- 
tion was not as thinly scattered as in the Far Eastern District. 

The committee in charge of migration was considered to have 
failed in its task and was dissolved. The Commissariat of Agricul- 
ture took charge of agricultural, and the Commissariat of Labor of 
industrial, migration. Everything possible was done to spur the local 
organs into greater efficiency, but no organizational force was of any 
use. Migration steadily declined in quantity; the industrial part 
becoming mainly a seasonal transportation of workers, while the 
agricultural came mainly to consist of the migration of collective 
farm groups of special significance, such as Jewish collectives to 
Birobidjan or Red Army kolhozes (collectives) to the Far East. 
These latter, composed of men who had served their time in the 
Red Army and were dissatisfied with the opportunities in their na- 
tive villages, had come to seem the ideal type for migration. They 
not only had proved adaptable to the conditions of settlement, but 
their military training made them a type of settler in the East which 
the government considered politically desirable. Still, the migration 
even of these came to an end, until in 1933 the migration activities 
of the Commissariat of Agriculture were confined to Birobidjan. 

The decline was partly due to the great demand for workers 
made by industry, not only in the East but in the European part of 
the Union as well. By 1930, unemployment had disappeared. The 
surplus population of the villages could go to the nearest town and 
find employment there without having to undertake the long jour- 
ney eastward with its attendant discomforts. Sovhozes or state 
farms and tractor stations were increasing in number and also were 
absorbing large numbers of the agricultural population. Indeed, as 
the Five-Year Plan progressed the demand for workers came to 
exceed the supply. All these factors were important in the decline, 
but most important was the improvement of agricultural technique 
which came with collectivization. 
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I AN elaborate analysis of the problem of overpopulation made 
in 1929," it was shown that what appeared to be overpopulation 
in European Russia was actually only the result of backwardness 
in agricultural methods. The population density was considerably 
lower than that of the majority of the other countries of Europe. 
Admitting the fallibility of judging by density figures alone, a com- 
parison was made of the amount of agricultural land available for 
each peasant household. The amount was found to be greater in 
European Russia than in many other European countries. Land 
shortage, therefore, could not lie at the root of the peasants’ in- 
ability to gain a living. 

A comparison of the crop yields per hectare, however, established 
the fact that the productivity of the soil was considerably lower in 
Russia than in other lands. This low productivity, resulting from 
antiquated methods of agriculture, had produced results identical 
with those of overpopulation, and was the mainspring of the east- 
ward movement. As collectivization spread, large-scale farming re- 
placed the old wasteful strip system, modern machines supplanted 
the wooden plow and the advice of agronomes succeeded the old 


superstitions hallowed by the tradition of centuries. The improve- 
ment in technique has been sufficiently great to remove the old 
land-hunger stimulus to migration, despite the fact that the agricul- 
tural population increases at the rate of two and a half million every 


year. 

With the cessation of the eastward shift of population, the Gov- 
ernment has been obliged to reconsider the whole question. The 
necessary industrial supply of workers has been procured by bor- 
rowing from the collectives. The various economic units of indus- 
try make contracts with the farms by which they obtain the services 
of some of the kolhoz members for a specified period; but new 
agricultural developments are at a standstill. Instead of departing 
from the position of rational distribution of the country’s labor 
supply, however, the Government has merely strengthened its stand. 

The old machinery of the Commissariat of Agriculture relating 
to migration has been scrapped and its functions have ceased. A 


*M. Latsis, op. cit. 
Ibid., p. 73. 
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new committee has been created, responsible to the Council of 
People’s Commissars, and this committee is undertaking a com- 
pletely new survey of the whole problem. Future migration is to 
be centered around agricultural bases constructed near centers of 
industry, thereby facilitating the transport of food. Engineers and 
specialists of all kinds are being sent out to investigate the land. Soil 
has to be analyzed, climate studied, rainfall considered. Estimates 
are being made of the necessary preparatory work: how much clear- 
ing must be done, how much drainage, what roads need to be built, 
what bridge construction is essential. Until these facts are known, 
there will be no migration. Only when the preparatory work is 
accomplished will the committee ask the question: what parts of 
the country can best afford to send some of their population to the 
new developments? On the answer will depend from what locali- 
ties will start the long trains carrying men and cattle, household 
goods and farm implements on the eastward journey. 

The former stream of peasants fleeing to a land of promise from 
impossible conditions at home has disappeared, and if the Soviet 
plans materialize it will be succeeded by a directed, purposive shift- 
ing of blocks of the population, moving much as pieces on a chess- 
board. The plans may not materialize; but one thing is certain, the 
stoppage of the eastward movement is not permanent. The eastern 
plains are too rich and the population of the Soviet Union is grow- 
ing too rapidly for the cessation to be anything but temporary. 
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MANCHURIAN ECHOES IN CHINESE 
NATIONALISM 


Cyrus H. Peake 


Warr has become of the Chinese Nationalist movement 
since the establishment of Manchukuo? In 1927-28, under the leader- 
ship of Chiang Kai-shek, the Nationalists were marching trium- 
phantly from success to success. With the seizure of Peking in the 
summer of 1928, it was hoped that the old military regime, inherited 
from the days of Yuan Shih-kai, was doomed. With the setting 
up of the new capital at Nanking, equally dramatic victories fol- 
lowed in the international field. The policy of “revolutionary 
diplomacy” adopted by the Nationalist Government was making 
rapid progress towards elimination of the special privileges enjoyed 
by foreigners, under the so-called “unequal treaties,” since 1843. 

Even in far-off Mukden the seemingly irresistible strength of the 
movement had made itself felt. By the beginning of 1929, Chang 
Hsiieh-liang had raised the nationalist flag in the four Manchurian 
provinces. United to an extent not before exceeded under the repub- 
lic, China appeared to be on the point of taking its proper place as 
a sovereign nation. Then came the Mukden incident of September 
18, 1931, speedily followed by virtual occupation of the whole of 
Manchuria by Japanese armies. The culmination of this develop- 
ment came last March in the enthronment of P’u Yi as emperor of 
the new state of “Manchukuo”. Nationalist China had lost a more 
populous and richer portion of the old Empire than had any previ- 
ous regime. 

Have the Chinese knuckled under to Japanese domination? Will 
they presently be forced into recognition of Manchukuo? Have they 
passively accepted the political fagade erected by Japanese bayonets? 
What were the causes of the failure of the Nationalist movement, 
which could not maintain the semblance of national unity in face 
of a foreign foe? These are some of the questions exercising the 
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Manchurian Echoes in Chinese Nationalism 


minds of those who seek to follow the epoch-making events now 
under way in the Far East. An analysis of the present situation may 
help to point the way to an answer. 

Overshadowing all else, in the thinking of the Chinese, is the 
conviction that North China stands in imminent danger of Japanese 
occupation. What is going to be done ultimately about the recovery 
of Manchuria is a less urgent problem than the possibility of a 
Japanese attempt to set up a new state, or series of new states, extend- 
ing to the basin of the Yellow River. Preoccupation with this vital 
question has given rise abroad to the mistaken impression that the 
Chinese have begun psychologically to accept as a fait accompli the 
loss of the Manchurian territory. But there is no question of giving 
up Manchuria. The majority of articulate Chinese, representing all 
classes and all shades of political opinion, hold firmly to the idea of 
recovering the territory eventually, though they recognize that it 
will be a long and difficult task. The motto on the walls of official 
yamens in Nanking, and in the hearts of the leaders, is the proverb 
based on the story of the Chinese leader who, having lost his 
kingdom, slept for ten years on a mat to remind himself that he 
must go back and retake it. At the end of that period he was able 
to do so. 

“There is no time for the Government to sit down and figure out 
whether they are going to give up Manchuria or not,” a well- 
informed Chinese declared in discussing the situation.” They are 
concerned at present about what is going to happen to North China 
—even about China as a whole. Nanking now realizes that the 
entire country is under a menace. The Chinese people at large are 
far from being reconciled to the idea of Manchukuo. They feel that 
some day, somehow, Manchuria will come back to China. As to how 
it will come back, the situation is so complex that nobody can tell. 
We have no particular plan.” 

He was asked about the chances of military reconquest. “Many 
believe that this is the only way to recover Manchuria,” he replied; 
“but the government is preparing to meet an entirely new situation 
rather than to restore the status quo ante. The very fact that the 
Japanese are in Jehol rules out the idea of a military campaign at the 
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present time. We cannot go into Manchuria unless we have a 


superior force, and that will take years to build up.” 


Ww™ the Japanese in virtual control of North China, the Na- 
tional Government has found it expedient to adopt a cautious 
policy, ready to yield ground here and there rather than provoke a 
resumption of military aggression. This has tended to create a defeat- 
ist atmosphere. In a recent press interview General Huang Fu, 
Chairman of the Peiping Political Council, pointed out that although 
the Tangku armistice had brought temporary peace to the North, 
many educational and banking institutions were planning to move 
southward. Commenting on the fact that North China had been left 
out of consideration in the various development schemes drawn up 
by the Government, General Huang said that this had produced 
a demoralizing effect on the people. “It is tantamount,” he declared, 
“to voluntary abandonment of this section of the country.” 

Under what amounts to orders from the Japanese, the Govern- 
ment authorities have suppressed the anti-Japanese boycott, so that 
cheap Japanese goods are again flooding the North China markets. 
Anti-Japanese activities by student and faculty organizations also 
have been officially curbed; but here the result has been merely to 
compel the adoption of underground: tactics in the campaign to 
keep alive the nationalistic spirit. 

Cheaply printed pamphlets and posters now in circulation reveal 
the new line of action which the students and teachers are taking. 
They consist of rhyming ballads and dramas, to be recited in the 
sing-song manner of the traditional scory-teller, or sung to tunes from 
ancient popular dramas. Some are concerned with the heroic exploits 
of individuals or small groups who gallantly opposed the Japanese 
advance in Manchuria and around the Great Wall, or at Shanghai. 
Others criticize the weakness and cowardice of certain generals 
who fled before the Japanese advance without firing a shot. 

The pictures on the posters are crude representations, accompanied 
by explanatory texts. One recounts the exploits of a modern Chinese 
Joan of Arc. It tells how in South Manchuria a twenty-one-year-old 
girl named Yao Jui-fang went forth and organized a volunteer band 
of other young girls and men to harrass the Japanese around Chin- 
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chow. They would appear suddenly like spirits, kill a number of 
Japanese soldiers and flee away, leaving no traces for the enemy to 
follow. Another poster depicts the story of a patriotic farmer who, 
upon seeing the approach of the Japanese in the region of the Great 
Wall, runs to warn the Chinese soldiers. The Japanese troops fire 
and wound him. He’ bravely struggles on, delivers his message to 
the Chinese soldiers and falls dead at their feet. 

One of the pamphlets tells of a certain Hu A-mao who, when 
forced to take three Japanese officers along the Whangpoo River 
in Shanghai in his automobile, deliberately drove off a bridge, caus- 
ing his own death as well as that of the Japanese. This tale is also 
illustrated on one of the posters. Other pamphlets dramatize General 
Sung Che-yuan’s heroic defense of the Hsi Feng K’ou pass in the 
Great Wall. One, entitled “Take Vengeance on the Traitorous Hans 
(Chinese)” is written in rhyming verse and denounces Chinese in 
Manchuria who disloyally serve the Japanese. 

This literature is written in the common spoken language of the 
people, and is rhymed—and dramatized so that it may be more 
readily memorized and added to the repertoires of the travelling 
story-tellers through whom the students plan to broadcast this 
literature to the people. In it the Japanese are repeatedly referred to 
as “Dwarf Slaves,” or “Devils of Japan.” The pamphlets, it is said, 
are given to groups of children to sell at two coppers apiece, the 
youngsters keeping one copper as their share. Adjusting their tech- 
nique to meet the needs of the new situation, the students have 
abandoned their former policy of making a frontal attack on Gov- 
ernment officials suspected of advocating a compromise policy, or 
merchants selling Japanese goods. Instead they are now seeking to 
spread the spirit of nationalism among the people, implanting 
among them the seeds of an irredentist movement aiming at the 
eventual recovery of Manchuria. It was propaganda of this type 
which for over 200 years kept alive among the Chinese a smolder- 
ing hatred of the alien Manchu rulers and made possible their 
eventual overthrow in 1911. In carrying the nationalist spirit to the 
masses, the Chinese intellectuals are making a conscious effort to 
develop a strong nationalist state based on a citizenry proud of its 
patriotism and ready to serve its country and die for it. 
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Japanese aggression has revealed the weaknesses of the Nationalist 
movement. Some of the bubbles of Chinese nationalism having been 
pricked, the Chinese are now more keenly aware of their own 
internal weakness. Even while the country was, for all practical 
purposes, at war with Japan, the Nationalist troops of the Central 
Government made only such efforts as an aroused, articulate public 
opinion forced upon Chiang K’ai-shek, their commander. The 
glorious stand of Ts’ai Ting-k’ai’s army at Shanghai was, in the 
light of internal politics, merely an unexpected result of an adroit 
effort on the part of Chiang K’ai-shek to use Japanese armies to 
eliminate an opponent. There was no unity of command in directing 
the millions of Chinese soldiers who could have been brought into 
action in defence of the country. The armies of China have not yet 
been nationalized. Provincialism, even now, is often a more potent 
force than nationalism, having by no means been crushed either by 
the militarism of the old “feudal” war lords or by the new cen- 
tralizing military policy of Nanking. 

In the sphere of international relations it became necessary to 
adopt a new policy. Failure of the time-honored plan of playing the 
powers off against each other forced the Chinese to realize that 
they must now rely for salvation upon their own efforts. One finds 
repeated expression of this attitude in the press and in the speeches 
of political leaders. A new psychological outlook is animating the 
articulate groups. There is a more honest and realistic facing of the 
nation’s problems, and a searching out of weaknesses in the national 
character. The necessity for the nation to pass through a rigorous 
period of self-discipline has resulted in much wider discussion of 
the desirability of setting up a Fascist state under the dictatorship of 
Chiang K’ai-shek. 

The government, through the recently established National Eco- 
nomic Council, is carrying out a policy of thorough national recon- 
struction, as a prelude to the militarization of a united China. It is 
generally conceded that Manchuria can be recovered only after a 
generation or more of devotion to this policy. In harmony with this 
idea, the educational system is being reorganized and a new series 
of textbooks issued, as has always been the case following major 
political crises ever since 1900. The new series now in process of 
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Manchurian Echoes in Chinese Nationalism 


compilation is called the “Reconstruction Series,” with an emphasis 
on economic problems. The texts are designed to replace the more 
anti-foreign and politically conscious series named after the San 
Min Chu I, or “Three Principles of the People,” of Sun Yat-sen, 
adopted in 1929. 


T wouLp be « mistake to assume that political and intellectual lead- 

ers, in sus.pressing the political anti-foreign type of nationalism 
which flourished from 1925 to 1931, are abandoning the spirit of 
patriotic nationalism as the spiritual basis of the state. They are 
seeking to build up a spirit of economic nationalism which will 
permit them to carry out national programs of economic recon- 
struction in the face of capitalistic individualism and provincial 
sectionalism. Their effort is intended to achieve “unification by 
reconstruction” in contrast to the policy of “unification by force” 
employed by the feudally-minded military war lords. They are also 
seeking to build up a cultural type of nationalism which on the 
one hand will be conscious of the great historic achievements of 
the Chinese people and, on the other, will develop an individual 
morality and integrity. The aim is to create a generation which 
shall be stronger intellectually and physically, and more willing to 
sacrifice itself for the national welfare. 

The “New Life Movement” launched by General Chiang K’ai- 
shek and his fascistic “Blue Shirts” in February, 1934, is a conscious 
effort to infuse this new spirit into the older generation and the 
official classes. Something of the spirit and aims of this movement 
may be inferred from the statement which Chiang K’ai-shek issued 
at the inaugural meeting at Nanchang. “If we wish to deliver 
China from the present crisis and bring peace and order to the 
land,” he declared, “we must prepare to militarize the whole 
country. Before this can be possible, the people must be trained in 
habits of orderliness, discipline, cleanliness, simplicity and accurate 
thinking. They must be law-abiding, conscious of their responsibil- 
ities and ready to die for their country.” 

The movement at present is essentially ethical in character and 
should find its basis, as General Chiang asserted in one of his 
speeches, in a return to the traditional Chinese virtues of Ui, yi, lien 
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and chih, which have been roughly translated “good manners,” 
“righteous conduct,” “honesty,” and “self-respect.” Following the 
official launching of the movement under the Generalissimo, a 
pamphlet called Requisites of the New Life was issued. This gave a 
list of 96 suggested rules of daily conduct. These are non-political 
in character, being made up for the most part of such simple 
aphorisms for daily conduct as “Be tidy in your dress,” “Do not 
gamble or smoke opium,” “Be respectful to the aged and to women,” 
“Honor parents, love your brothers and sisters,” “Wash your hands 
and face,” “Keep appointments on time,” and so on. 

The movement has spread rapidly, branch societies having been 
already established under official auspices in most of the important 
centers of the country. The reception accorded the movement by 
the press has been generally critical. There is little of the “booster” 
psychology among the cynical and disillusioned intellectuals of 
China who control publicity organs. The general consensus of 
opinion in these circles is that the movement will come to little 
unless the officials themselves reform their daily life and thus lead 
the way for the reform of the people. 

Here the traditional Chinese psychology reveals itself most per- 
sistently. Reform should come from the top, from a few leaders (in 
the old days the Emperor and his Ministers) who, by leading 
exemplary lives themselves, will set an example which the people 
will follow as naturally as grass bends before the wind. There is 
still a tendency to look for government by moral men and not 
government by law and constitutional forms, whereby, as in the 
West, an aroused public opinion can employ political means to 
unseat corruption in high places. 

The answer to the question whether the “New Life Movement” 
will be able to regenerate Chinese nationalism and form the spiritual 
basis for a united nation lies in the womb of time. It is significant 
as the first organized movement arising out of the crushing humilia- 
tion suffered by the nation in the loss of Manchuria, and as an 
attempt to find a broader basis for the nationalist movement and to 
discover new foundations upon which to rebuild the weakened 
and widely unpopular Kuomintang or Nationalist Party. 

The conscious revival of certain aspects of Confucian ethical 
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Manchurian Echoes in Chinese Nationalism 


philosophy is one of the most interesting aspects of the “New Life 
Movement.” Since the establishment of the Republic, Confucian 
ideology has been gradually eliminated from the thinking of mod- 
ern Chinese political leaders and intellectuals. Consequently it has 
disappeared also from the school textbooks. This tendency reached 
its climax in 1929, when it was felt that the artificially stimulated 
brand of anti-foreign nationalism then rampant was an adequate 
substitute for the Confucian teachings in bringing about the emer- 
gence of a regenerate China. In the present period of reaction and 
self-criticism, advice from more conservative quarters is being 
heeded. Once again it has come to the attention of the Chinese that 
the Japanese have not eliminated the teaching of the Confucian 
Classics from their schools. It is felt that this perhaps helped them 
to retain their moral integrity under the corroding influences of 
industrialization and modernization. As one Chinese writer has 
pointed out, with respect to the Confucian Classics, “what is re- 
jected as stone in China is cherished as jade in Japan.” 

As a straw indicating the direction of the wind, it is perhaps 
significant that recently the government granted funds to General 
Han Fu-chu, provincial governor of Shantung, to restore the temple 
of Confucius at Ch’ii-fu, and also ordered that the Sage’s birthday 
should be observed as a national holiday. It is too early to judge 
whether or not the gentle breeze blowing in the direction of a 
Confucian renaissance will die out or develop into a veritable 
tempest that will sweep the nation into a new era. 


N THE past, major crises arising out of China’s contact with other 
nations have been followed by marked changes in psychological 
attitude, and corresponding alterations in programs and policy. The 
unsuccessful war with Japan in 1894-95; the struggle for concessions 
in 1898, followed by the Boxer Crisis of 1900; the Twenty-one 
Demands of 1915; the Peace Conference of 1919, from which arose 
the Student Movement aiming to carry the sentiment of modern 
nationalism to the people; all of these marked definite periods in 
the broadening and deepening of the nationalist movement. Foreign 
aggression is the stuff that modern nationalism feeds upon. It 
requires no great courage to prophesy that the deeply-felt humilia- 
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tion resulting from the loss of Manchuria, and the consequent 
irredentist movement to which it is giving rise, will result in a 
further spreading of this spirit to the masses. 

In their efforts to keep alive an irredentist movement, the Chinese 
intellectuals have the strongest possible basis to work upon. A 
large proportion of the Chinese inhabitants of Manchuria are di- 
rectly related to families living south of the Great Wall. Many of 
the high officials of Manchukuo have ancestral estates and family 
tombs south of the Wall. Speaking the language of China, they 
cling with equal firmness to Chinese traditions and culture. Here is 
a psychological bond, the Chinese feel, which no sword can sever, 
nor political frontier obliterate. Fear and distrust of the Japanese are 
widespread among the Chinese people, and are rapidly taking on all 
the characteristics of a fixed psychosis, similar to that which ani- 
mates the French and German peoples in their national attitudes 
towards each other. Under these conditions, any successful “Japan- 
ization” of Manchuria must be considered highly doubtful. 

The Pax Japonica that now obtains in the Far East rests on the 
existing military supremacy of the Japanese. Like other such 
periods of military ascendancy in history, it may well end only in 
war ona larger and more disastrous scale when the inevitable politi- 
cal adjustments come about. 

The treaties originating in the Washington Conference were 
designed to maintain peace in the Far East by recognizing China’s 
territorial integrity and administrative unity. They were intended to 
give the nation time to unify itself as an organized modern state. 
Having lost patience with that policy, Japan has definitely aban- 
doned the spirit of these treaties. It is the old struggle of Imperial- 
ism versus Nationalism. Japan, in an effort to achieve its “destiny,” 
is cutting athwart the efforts of an ever more nationalistic China 
to achieve political unification. But Nationalism, the strongest polit- 
ical force operating in world politics today, is everywhere except in 
the Far East winning out against Imperialism. That the establish- 
ment of Manchukuo will result in intensification of the spirit of 
irredentist Nationalism there can be little question. The real ques- 
tion would seem to be, How long can Japan stem the rising tide? 
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STUDIES AND REPORTS 


THE ADAPTATION OF WHEAT TO NORTHERN 
REGIONS 


D. A. MacGisson 


im experience of Canada in expanding wheat cultivation far 
north of what had previously been considered its natural limits should 
throw some light upon the possibilities of similar and competitive de- 
velopments in Northeastern Asia and Siberia. Siberia, it is said, as an 
area deemed capable of colonization, has ceased to be thought of as a 
threat by the Soviet Government and is now looked upon as a promise. 
But it is obvious that if Asiatic Russia is to yield the results hoped for, 
the pioneers who enter this region must find available, as a basis for their 
agriculture, suitable plants for cultivation. In fact, we have here an ex- 
cellent illustration of the biological point of view that human society is 
“a symbiosis of man with certain animals and plants.”? It is well known 
that the Government of the Soviets has been zealously collecting speci- 
mens and is prosecuting with great vigor experiments in plant breeding. 
Dr. Vavilov, head of the U.S. S. R. department of applied botany and 
plant breeding, has a wheat collection of over 29,000 living varieties. 
This implies a scale of research unparalleled elsewhere. 

The development of Siberia and parts of Northern Manchuria as an 
area producing wheat for the export market undoubtedly would bring 
a new factor of great importance into that trade. The Far East at the 
present time absorbs annually about seventy million bushels of wheat 
drawn from Australia, the United States, Canada and the Argentine. 
These imports occur chiefly in the form of flour to China and of wheat to 
Japan. If this market were lost to the exporting countries either acreage 
reductions would be necessary to them or the wheat unsold in the East 
would force its way into other channels. Thus developments in Siberia 
and Northern Manchuria would markedly affect the general field of in- 
ternational trade in wheat. If these developments were sufficiently exten- 
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sive to enable Northern Asia not only to supply the East but to offer 
wheat to Europe, the effects upon other exporting countries would be 
correspondingly greater. It is of interest, therefore, to review the ex- 
perience of Canada in extending the cultivation of wheat northward 
with a view to throwing some light upon this interesting possibility. 

Wheat production in Western Canada began to increase rapidly after 
1900 and continued to expand with a few recessions up to 1932. Decrease 
in sown area since 1932 is rather in the nature of a response to low 
price levels than to technical obstacles to production. Actually the largest 
wheat crop harvested in Western Canada was produced in 1928 when 
a yield of 544,598,000 bushels was taken from 23,158,505 acres. The 
largest acreage devoted to wheat occurred in 1932 when 26,395,000 acres 
were sown to this cereal. The magnitude of this expansion is quickly 
seen when we compare these figures with the acreage and yield in 1go1. 
In 1901, wheat acreage in Manitoba and the Northwest Territories was 
estimated at 2,495,474 acres and the yield at 23,456,985 bushels. 

Among the factors which produced this marvelous growth of wheat 
production should be mentioned a rising price level which began about 
1900, a vigorous immigration policy pursued by the Federal Govern- 
ment, a rapid extension of the railway net over the Canadian West, 
and the powerful stimulus provided by the Great War. But beyond 
doubt the most important single element was the marked success 
achieved by scientific plant-breeders in producing strains of wheat of 
high quality especially adapted to the climatic conditions of Western 
Canada. Behind the success of a vigorous immigration policy was the 
knowledge that there were virgin lands in Western Canada where wheat 
could be easily and profitably produced. Railway construction stimulated 
settlement by making fertile regions accessible to the market and also 
by providing summer work to new settlers deficient in capital; but rail- 
way construction itself was conditioned by the prospects of traffic. Thus 
while the development of settlements and the construction of railways 
were inter-related, both were based on the same consideration: an in- 
crease in wheatgrowing. The work of the plant-breeder and of the 
agronomist in making this possible provided the key to the situation. 

Broadly speaking, wheat is used by the human race in three different 
forms: for bread, for pastry and biscuits, and for macaroni. The char- 
acteristics of wheat used in the production of each of these products are 
quite dissimilar. The best bread wheats, particularly those used for 
blending with the poorer sorts, are of the vulgare type. They have a hard 
vitreous berry and are produced in continental areas with extreme tem- 
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peratures and low rainfall. The Canadian plaias lying north of the 
forty-ninth parallel of latitude satisfy these conditions. But with a con- 
tinental climate, varying from excessive heat to extreme cold, the grow- 
ing season is relatively short and autumn frosts come early. Hence, one 
requisite to profitable wheatgrowing throughout the region was the 
development of strains of wheat that matured early. What has been 
achieved by the plant-breeder in overcoming this handicap is now well 
known, but it has often led to many of the real difficulties being over- 
looked. Over a large part of the region, especially the more southerly 
portion, deficiency in rainfall is a recurring hazard. “Bad years” are 
not infrequent when crop failures on account of drought are reported 
for considerable areas, and at all times drought-resistant types of wheat 
and methods of cultivation designed to conserve moisture are necessary. 

But apart from the major requirements of early ripening and ability 
to subsist on scanty supplies of moisture, many other factors enter into 
making a strain of wheat a genuine success in a given environment. 
To be satisfactory, a wheat variety must yield well, be resistant to such 
plant diseases as rusts, smuts, root rots, etc., produce a berry yielding 
flour of good baking quality, have sufficient strength of straw to re- 
main upright in years of heavy yield, and carry heads that do not shatter 
easily in harvesting and threshing; and the grain should not bleach easily 
while lying unthreshed on the ground or while in the stook. 

The number of limiting factors that must be considered defines the 
task of the plant-breeder and circumscribes his chance of success. Al- 
though plant breeding in wheat has been pursued assiduously in Canada 
almost half a century, only four or five varieties or strains of wheat 
have proved their unqualified worth in production, and of these only 
one variety, Marquis wheat, has been pre-eminently successful. On the 
other hand, it can be confidently asserted that except for the extra- 
ordinary success of Marquis wheat the whole face of agriculture in 
Western Canada would bear a different stamp. 


5 fea Canapa in 1900 was growing Red Fife wheat. This variety 
was named after David Fife,:an Ontario farmer, who grew it 
from a sample sent to him by a friend in Glasgow about 1842. The 
origin of this wheat has never been conclusively established but it is 
believed to have come from Galicia. It passed into use in both Canada 
and the United States and replaced softer wheats in Manitoba about 
1882. Its introduction coincided with improvements in the technique 
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The Adaptation of Wheat to Northern Regions 


of flour milling that enabled the miller to use advantageously the hard 
vitreous wheats capable of being produced in the northern spring area. 
It was characteristic of Red Fife grown on the rich black soil of Mani- 
toba that it possessed a heavy weight per measured bushel and had a 
high protein content of good quality. That is, it proved to be a “strong” 
wheat extremely desirable for milling with weaker wheats. Almost at 
once Red Fife became the standard spring wheat of Western Canada 
and it was with Red Fife that “Manitobas” conquered the world’s 
markets. 

But while Red Fife wheat possessed many qualities desirable to the 
miller, from the farmer’s standpoint its cultivation presented certain 
difficulties. Of these the most conspicuous was its liability to be injured 
during the period of growth by early fall frosts. Red Fife matures rela- 
tively slowly and requires a growing season of approximately 115 to 125 
days. This is too long a period for much of the land available for culti- 
vation in Western Canada. While Red Fife continued to be the princi- 
pal wheat sown, early frosts recurring with distressing frequency made 
wheatgrowing a good bit of a gamble to the western farmer. In other 
respects Red Fife also had its weaknesses. It proved to be rather suscepti- 
ble to the diseases of rust and stinking smut. The ripened heads shat- 
tered easily and the straw showed lack of strength in seasons of heavy 
crop. In 1901 wheat production in Western Canada was confined largely 
to the Red and Assiniboine river valleys and to the district along the 
main line of the railway west. Although settlement proceeded rapidly 
during the first decade of the century, with an expansion of wheat 
acreage in the southeastern territory adjoining Manitoba and along new 
railway lines, yet the difficulties of saving the crop were leading many 
farmers to sow oats and barley as safer. 

The importance of securing an early-ripening wheat of high quality 
for Western Canada was recognized long before achievement crowned 
the efforts of the plant-breeder. Writing in 1889, Dr. William Saunders, 
Director of the Dominion Experimental Farms, stated the situation: 


It is to the needs of the Northwest settlers that we would at this time 
direct special attention. The soil of the great plains of Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territories is stored with such an abundance of fertility that 
the capacity for production can scarcely be estimated, provided that 
the difficulties associated with a short season can be partially or wholly 
overcome by the introduction of early-ripening sorts. To meet the re- 
quirements in this case, not only must the variety of wheat be early in 
ripening, but it must also possess such superior qualities as will com- 
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mand for it a relatively high price in the markets of the world; otherwise 
the cost of transporting so bulky a product over long distances would 
leave but little profit to the grower.” 


Efforts were first directed to selecting varieties grown in other parts 
of the world and testing them under Canadian conditions. The scientists 
in charge in pursuing this line of attack investigated, particularly, early- 
ripening varieties grown in Russia and in the elevated area of India.* 
The specimens secured were tested at the Dominion Experimental Farm 
at Ottawa. None of the varieties proved wholly satisfactory. One variety 
known as Ladoga, because secured near Lake Ladoga in Northern Rus- 
sia, was found to yield well and to ripen from ten to fifteen days earlier 
than Red Fife. Samples were distributed for two successive years to 
farmers but a commercial milling test, showing the flour to be of poor 
quality, made it clear that Ladoga wheat would be unsuitable for the 
export trade. 

The next attempt to solve the problem was artificially to cross varie- 
ties with the aim of producing a new and distinct variety that would 
meet the situation. Artificial crossing included experiments with Ladoga 
and Red Fife with a view to securing the early ripening of the former 
and the fine quality of the latter. Numerous combinations were de- 
veloped from this cross but only two varieties were considered sufh- 
ciently promising to be given extensive trial. These varieties, named 
Stanley and Preston, had the early-ripening characteristic of Ladoga 
but the wheat was of relatively low quality. 

The search for a suitable wheat continued. Many combinations were 
tried only to be rejected for one defect or another. In 1903 Dr. Charles 
E. Saunders, on becoming Dominion Cerealist, made a careful survey 
of all of the more or less mixed wheats which were the results of the 
previous years’ experimentation. As a result he came upon one strain 
which he considered to have promise. The experimental records showed 
that this cross had been made in 1892 at one of the branch experimental 
farms and was based on Red Fife and an early-ripening Indian wheat 
known as Hard Red Calcutta. The progeny of this cross was carefully 
developed, only the most promising individual plants being selected for 
further culture. By 1906 the crop of this wheat, now named Marquis, 


*“Ladoga Wheat,” by Wm. Saunders, Bull. No. 4, Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, March 1889, p. 1. 

* Newman, L. H., Dominion Cerealist, “The Breeding of Early-Ripening Varieties 
of Spring Wheat in Canada.” The Empire Journal of Experimental Agriculture, Vol. 
1. No. 1. 
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The Adaptation of Wheat to Northern Regions 


had increased sufficiently to permit of milling and baking tests. This 
test confirmed the early estimates of its quality. In 1907 and 1908 the 
new wheat was tried out at western experimental stations. Although 
neither season was considered to be very favorable, Marquis scored a 
sensational success, gave a high yield and matured six to ten days earlier 
than Red Fife. This was the wheat the west was looking for. 


: THE spring of 1909 the distribution of Marquis to the farmers be- 
gan. By 1915 it had taken the lead over all other varieties of spring 
wheat grown in Western Canada. In 1916, the first year of the black 
stem rust epidemic, it escaped much of the damage because of its earli- 
ness, and completely replaced Red Fife, the most common variety grown, 
particularly in the southern portion of the plains. Marquis thoroughly 
confirmed the favorable impression it had made at the outset and is now 
the standard of quality for Canadian northern wheat. The official speci- 
fications of the highest grades are “Marquis or equal to Marquis.” 

Until the development of Marquis wheat there had always existed 
doubt about the ultimate future of Western Canada as a great wheat- 
producing country. These doubts were now allayed and the area de- 
voted to wheat expanded rapidly both northerly into regions of shorter 
seasons and into areas where rainfall was more scanty. Just how great 
was this increase in fifteen years may be observed by comparing produc- 
tion in 1911 (Plate II.) with production in 1926 (Plate III.). 

It would be a mistake, however, to attribute all of this increase to 
Marquis. Hand in hand with the work of the plant-breeder has gone 
that of the agronomist in devising methods of cultivation suitable to 
regions of scanty rainfall or where soil-drifting is a danger. The sum- 
mer fallow method of cultivation is in general use. Approximately one 
third of the tillable land is allowed to lie fallow each year. The fallow 
is carefully cultivated during the summer with a view to the retention 
of moisture, the moisture reserves built up in this way becoming availa- 
ble when the land is again put under crop. 

Apart from dry-farming methods, varieties of wheat, other than Mar- 
quis, have been utilized in certain areas. Thus Durum wheat, a wheat 
used for making macaroni and similar products, was introduced into 
Western Canada about 1918 and has become a minor but important 
part of the Canadian grain trade. From 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 bushels 
of Durum wheat are produced annually. In Southern Alberta a small 
area has been found suitable for winter wheat. 
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PLATE iil THE RESULTS 9 MARQUIS 


WHEAT ACREAGE, 1926 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 3.000 acres 


PLATE IV THE INFLUENCE of GARNET 
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The Adaptation of Wheat to Northern Regions 


While Marquis wheat often escapes rust, this scourge under certain 
climatic conditions continues to harass the Canadian grain-grower. In 
1925 the Federal Government established a large research laboratory at 
Winnipeg devoted to the study of rust problems. Attempts to produce 
a rust-resistant strain of wheat, equal in other respects to Marquis wheat, 
have been carried on here and at various other experimental stations. 
In 1931 the various agencies engaged in work of this nature were 
brought together in a collaborative plant-breeders’ committee under the 
National Research Council of Canada. At present the most successful 
rust-resistant variety of spring wheat of high quality is a bearded wheat, 
known as Ceres, developed by the plant-breeders of the Agricultural 
College of North Dakota. Ceres wheat is now grown extensively in 
regions in Western Canada where rust attacks are prevalent. 

While the boundaries of successful wheat production were pushed 
northward with Marquis, the need of a still earlier ripening variety was 
urgently felt. In large areas Marquis did not mature in time to escape 
frost damage. Artificial cross breeding continued and several new wheats 
were introduced but did not prove satisfactory chiefly on account of a 
poor yield per acre. In 1926 the Dominion Experimental Farms placed 
Garnet wheat on the market and it seemed to promise success. In 1927 
over 300,000 bushels of this variety were sown to crop. Garnet wheat has 
a fine appearance, yields well, and ripens six to twelve days ahead of 
Marquis. From the outset it was recognized that Garnet did not rank 
as high in quality as Marquis; but in northerly areas, where it was 
almost impossible to grow Marquis, Garnet was recommended for culti- 
vation. In recent years over 50,000,000 bushels of Garnet have been 
grown annually on the northern fringe of cultivation. (Plate IV.). 

Garnet wheat derives on the one hand from Red Fife and Ladoga, 
mentioned above, and on the other from a cross made in 1891 between 
Gehun, a variety obtained from an elevation of 11,000 feet in the Hima- 
layan Mountains in Eastern India, and Onega, obtained from near Arch- 
angel, one of the most northerly wheatgrowing regions in Russia. 

On account of slightly different milling and baking qualities Garnet 
wheat was excluded from the two highest grades of Canadian northern 
spring wheat. Recently, however, legislation has been enacted to place 
it in a separate grade classification with a view to keeping it separate 
from Marquis and other varieties equal to Marquis. This change is in 
response to complaints from millers both in Canada and abroad. The 
Garnet wheat berry is harder than those of other varieties and requires 
to be conditioned separately before being milled. 
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The segregation of Garnet opens up several interesting possibilities, 
As a distinct grade, Garnet wheat will probably sell at a lower price per 
bushel than the standard Canadian northern grades. This may lead to 
a reduction in wheat acreage in Northern Canada through the producers’ 
being forced to turn to other products. As an alternative, recourse may 
be had to another new early-ripening variety known as Reward. This 
wheat, which ripens a week earlier than Marquis, is fully equal to the 
latter in milling and baking qualities but unfortunately up to the present 
time has proved rather disappointing in yield per acre. 

The northern economic limits of wheat production in Western Canada 


’ appear to have been almost reached. While it is quite possible that new 


earlier-ripening varieties may be produced that would mature regularly 
north of present wheatgrowing latitudes, the difficulty lies in another 
circumstance. The best spring wheat comes from land where the sum- 
mer season is very hot and rainfall comparatively scanty. The general 
change in climatic conditions, as settlement proceeds northward, seems 
to make it very difficult to grow wheat of high protein and of good 
milling quality such as is required for the Canadian export trade. 

If one may hazard an opinion on the future of wheatgrowing in 
Siberia and Northern Manchuria, with very imperfect acquaintance 
with the limiting factors involved in soil and climate, that opinion would 
be that Russian scientists, under the competent direction of Dr. Vavilov, 
will duplicate the brilliant achievements of the Canadian wheat-breeders. 
But if any lessons are to be learned from Canadian experience, they 
are that the results of patient experimentation come slowly and that it 
is not sufficient merely to produce an early-ripening wheat. In conjunc- 
tion with this attribute must go milling and baking qualities, good 
yield per acre, strength of straw and resistance to the various diseases 


which attack this cereal. 
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SUN YAT-SEN AND THE SECRET SOCIETIES 
Joun C. DeKorne 


L. THERE is one fact of modern Chinese history beyond dispute, 
it is that the father of modern China was Sun Yat-sen. It is clear that 
he furnished the leadership for the movement that drove the Manchus 
off the throne of China and established the Republic. It has not yet 
been made equally clear just what forces his leadership utilized in 
carrying on his dramatic struggle with the old empire. One of the most 
important, in both the propaganda phase and the execution phase of 
the Revolution, was the force that for centuries had been more or less 
bottled up in the secret-society movement. 

The Chung Hua Kuomintang, or Chinese People’s Party, which 
rules China today and does not permit the existence of any other politi- 
cal party, still bears within its organic structure the residual traces of 
its secret-society origin. Even as the Masonic Order is said to have 
evolved from a radical secret organization to a highly respectable fra- 
ternal and benevolent society, so the Kuomintang has evolved from an 
underground, proscribed organization to the point where it today repre- 
sents a noble attempt at a new order in China. 

This article is an effort to trace that part of Sun’s revolutionary ac- 
tivity which utilized secret societies, first in stirring up interest in revo- 
lution and later as well-organized units, used to working under cover 
and thus equipped to strike quickly and effectively. 

One of the most interesting hints that has ever been thrown out in 
connection with Sun Yat-sen’s use of secret societies as an instrument 
of revolution is the one which ascribes to an American author, Homer 
Lea,! the conception of the whole plan. It is certain that Lea came to 
appreciate the power that they exerted. In his book, The Vermilion 
Pencil, published in 1908, he wove into his tale the story of one of these 
societies, “The Great Deluge Family.”? He was for a while military 


2 Author of The Vermilion Pencil, New York, 1908; Tie Valor of Ignorance, 
New York, 1909; and The Day of the Saxon, New York, 1912. 

* This is probably Lea’s translation of Hung Men, a secret society mentioned in 
Couling’s Encyclopedia Sinica, Shanghai, 1917. 
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advisor to Sun Yat-sen, and it has been recognized that Sun was 
greatly influenced by this American adventurer, who was celebrated, in 
his day, as a military critic. 

Dr. Sun was a great “joiner.” The names of at least ten secret so- 
cieties figure in his history. Even aside from his membership in these 
organizations, his own life was organized almost like a secret society, 
for one of his biographers, Mr. Edward Bing-shuey Lee,’ did not hesi- 
tate to say of his hero: “Although he felt that his life work lay in the 
salvation of China, he realized that he must choose a profession in 
order that he may have a cloak to cover his activities, and he regarded 

~ medicine as the kindly aunt who could direct him to the political arena, 
for the Chinese regard medical men as being immune from politics and 
he could carry on his propaganda without arousing too much attention 
from the authorities.” 

The ten secret societies through which Dr. Sun worked were: 

1. The Fu JEN wEN sH& (Help Benevolence Literary Society), an 
obscure organization that ostensibly devoted itself to literary studies. 
Its membership was closely knit. There was a fine spirit of loyalty to 
fellow members and to the general purposes of the society. This at- 
tracted Sun Yat-sen early in his career, and he saw in this organization 
great possibilities for the furthering of his revolutionary program. He 
became a member, and through his organizing genius and enthusiasm 
for the cause succeeded in imparting an entirely different character 
to the society. It gradually came to be the nucleus for the first of the 
many revolutionary societies through which Sun carried on his propa- 
ganda, namely, the Hsing Chung Hui. 

2. The sinc cHuNG Hur (Restore China Society) was organized in 
1891, when Sun was only twenty-seven years old. Around the banner 
of the reorganized Fu Jen Wen Shé, he gathered members of a num- 
ber of secret societies that were flourishing at that time in Fukien, 
Kueichow, and Kuangtung (Canton) provinces. Active leadership in 
the society was divided between Dr. Sun and Mr. Yang Ch’ii-yiin, 
who later was put to death by order of the Manchu government. Mem- 
bership in the Hsing Chung Hui was limited to those who “wished 
to save China.” A five-dollar membership fee was charged. Wherever 


*In a radio address from Nanking, under auspices of the Central Party Head- 
quarters of the Kuomintang, March 11, 1929. The address was printed in full in 
the Shanghai Times, Shanghai, of March 12, 1929. A report of it also appeared in 
the China Weekly Review, Shanghai, May 25, 1929. 
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Sun Yat-Sen and the Secret Societies 


fifteen local members could be secured, a branch society was organized. 
The purpose of the organization was to overthrow the Ch’ing (Man- 
chu) dynasty. It was almost immediately proscribed by the Imperial 
Government. Sun and a number of his associates were captured and 
imprisoned as common bandits in Kuangtung, in the early eighteen- 
nineties. Through local influence Sun made his escape. During the 
winter of 1899 delegates from the Hsing Chung Hui, Ko Lao Hui, 
and San Ho Hui held a meeting in Hongkong to discuss revolutionary 
plans. In 1900 Yang Ch’ii-yiin was killed and the Hsing Chung Hui 
was closed. In the meantime, however, Sun had made connections with 
other secret societies, through which he continued his efforts. The 
Hsing Chung Hui never attained a large membership, and its life 
history was short, but it ranks as one of the important instruments with 
which Sun overthrew the Manchu dynasty. 

The epoch-making T’ung Meng Hui was the immediate successor 
of the Hsing Chung Hui; but before describing the T’ung Meng Hui 
some of the secret societies that helped to form the Hsing Chung Hui, 
and also those that joined with the Hsing Chung Hui in the organiza- 
tion of the T’ung Meng Hui, should be considered. 

3. The 1’at P’ING TIEN KUO (Great Peace Heavenly Kingdom) is 
well known in Chinese history for its part in the T’ai P’ing Rebellion. 
It is not so well known as the fruitful mother of a whole brood of 
secret societies, some of them still in existence. Sun was never a member 
of the T’ai P’ing group; in fact he was only an infant when the domi- 
nation of the T’ai P’ings was brought to an inglorious end; but he 
could not escape its influence, and it is on record that when he at- 
tended a private school at the age of thirteen, “he learned all about 
the T’ai P’ing Rebellion.”* The T’ai P’ings were organized as a secret 
order, and much of their success was due to the solidarity of the inner 
organization. When they were finally defeated, their members scattered 
and formed separate secret societies under various names. In Hunan 
and Hupeh they organized the Ko Lao Hui; in Honan, Shantung, and 
Chihli, the Ta Tao Hui; in the southern provinces the San Tien Hui; 
in Kiangsu and Chekiang the Ch’ing Pang and the Hung Pang; and 
those that emigrated to foreign countries organized the famous Tse 
Kong Tong throughout the world. Dr. Sun established contacts with 
most of them; but I have not been able to trace definite political con- 
nection between him and the Ta Tao Hui and Tse Kong Tong. 


* Political Parties in China, by Jermyn Chi-hung Lynn, Peiping, 1930. 
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4. The ko tao nur (Elder Brother Society) was originally organized 
by scattered members of the T’ai P’ings, but did not become prominent 
until it became involved in the Yangtze Riots of 1891. A certain Li 
Chao-shou had been a military leader with the T’ai P’ing forces. At 
a crucial moment in the struggle with the Imperial army, Li had 
shifted his allegiance to the Manchus and was given high office as a 
reward. Yet he continued to be regarded with suspicion and was later 
executed by the Manchus. This so enraged his son, Li Feng, that he 
joined the Ko Lao Hui with the avowed intention of taking vengeance 


_upon the government leaders. He bribed a foreign inspector of the 


maritime customs, Mason® by name, to help him in securing arms 
and ammunition from Hongkong which were to be used in carrying 
on a revolution against the government. 

Underlings divulged the plot. Mason was arrested and deported. 
Li Feng committed suicide. The fact that foreigners had been involved 
in the plot stirred up strong anti-foreign feeling in the Yangtze Valley, 
especially at Chinkiang where Mason lived. A number of foreigners 
were killed and a great deal of property was destroyed. The govern- 
ment, very much afraid of foreign complications, bore the expense of 
the indemnities and suppressed the Ko Lao Hui, which it blamed for 
the whole affair. This stimulated further anti-foreign feeling within the 
Ko Lao Hui and also strengthened its determination to oppose the 
Manchu dynasty. Seven of the Ko Lao Hui leaders were present at that 
conference with Sun Yat-sen in Hongkong at which the Hsing Chung 
Hui was organized. Although many members of the Ko Lao Hui 
joined the Hsing Chung Hui, the former did not lose its identity. It 
is still in existence today, and is reported as being exceptionally strong 
in West China, notably in the Kueihua-Paot’ou-Ordos Desert region 
of the Inner Mongolian border, and also continues to be a strong 
factor in its old strongholds in Hunan and Hupeh. 

5. In the southern provinces the saN TIEN HUI (Three Point Society) 
has for decades been one of the leading secret sects. It probably is a 
continuation of the Pai Lien Hui or White Lotus Society, which was 
suppressed for its anti-Manchu principles; it certainly had the same 
purpose as the White Lotus, namely to overthrow the Ch’ing and 
restore the Ming dynasty. Under the names of Triad Society and Hung 


*See also The Chinese Confessions of C. W. Mason, by Charles Welsh Mason, 
London, 1924. 
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Sun Yat-Sen and the Secret Societies 


(Great) League® it has extended its activities beyond the borders of 
China; hundreds of branches have been organized among overseas 
Chinese. Dr. Sun joined it, and found among its members congenial 
souls who shared his anti-Manchu ambitions, and in its organization 
he found an efficient instrument. 

6. The cu’nc pane (Green Gang) and the HuNG panc (Red Gang) 
are powerful organizations operating in the lower Yangtze Valley. 
Various strains combined to produce these societies. One strain derives 
from the old Triad Society, which in turn is a relative of the White 
Lotus Society, and another strain derives from the T’ai P’ing Society. 
Sometimes the Green and the Red Gangs are reported as being one 
society; sometimes they are reported separately; and there are also 
persistent reports that in addition to the Green and Red there are also 
White and Blue and Black Gangs.? These gangs are secret and have 
some religious practices, but on the whole are the less dignified and 
less worthy elements of the secret-society movement. They have a bull- 
dog grip on Shanghai and on the river ports of the lower Yangtze. It is 
reported by reliable informants that Sun Yat-sen and Chiang Kai-shek 
gained and held their power in the Yangtze Valley through these 
societies, although this is hearsay evidence and no proof is available. It is 
also alleged that the leaders of both the Green and Red Gangs live in the 
French Concession of Shanghai and are well known to the officials. One 
of them maintains a fortress-like castle on one of the hills comprising 
the Mokanshan range near Hangchow, and is escorted by an armed 
bodyguard wherever he goes. He looks like a meek, benevolent old 
scholar, and it is hard to believe the stories one hears of his prowess 
and that of his organization in racketeering. 

7. All of the above societies made their contribution, either directly 
or indirectly, to the organization of the TUNG MENG HUI (Harmonious 
Alliance Society). It was organized early in the eighteen-nineties; re- 
ports differ as to the exact date. But it is clear that Sun Yat-sen was 
the soul of the organizaton, and that it took shape in Japan. After he 
had organized the Hsing Chung Hui in 1891, Dr. Sun had traveled 
in America, Europe, and the South Sea Islands. Wherever he went 


®See also The Hung Society, or the Society of Heaven and Earth, by J. S. M. 
Ward and W. G. Stirling, The Baskerville Press, London. In 3 vols., completed 


1926. 

™See Shang-hai Hei-mu Ts’ung-pien, or Shanghai Ways That Are Dark, published 
by the Shang-hai Chen T’an Yen-chiu Hui, or Shanghai Detective Research Asso- 
ciation, Shanghai, 4 vols., 1930. 
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he preached to the Chinese settlers the necessity of revolution if a 
regeneration of China were to be accomplished. The overseas Chinese 
gave him a sympathetic hearing. They contributed liberally to his cam- 
paign fund; but Sun realized that expatriates would not be able to 
influence the masses in China, and therefore he turned to the students 
who, under the impetus of the Reform movement of K’ang Yii-wei, 
had flocked to Japan for an education. 

These students were young men with ideals and with love for China. 
They were captivated by his enthusiasm and by his political doctrines. 
Among the groups that he gathered about him in his home in Yoko- 
‘hama were Huang Hsing, who later became a general in the army 
and a revolutionary leader; Yii Yu-jen, a scholar, soldier, and publicist; 
Sung Chiao-jen, who was to become a Shanghai newspaper editor and 
later a Cabinet member, and who was murdered in Shanghai by an 
alleged agent of Yiian Shih-k’ai; Ch’en Chi-mei, one of the bravest 
and most energetic of the early revolutionary leaders; Wang Ching-wei, 
sentenced to life imprisonment for the attempted assassination of the 
Prince Regent in the last days of the Ch’ing dynasty, released at the 
outbreak of the Revolution of 1911, and at present the gifted leader 
of the Left Wing of the Kuomintang; and Hu Han-min, recognized 
leader of the Right Wing of the Kuomintang. 

These men organized the T’ung Meng Hui in the Fu Shih Lou 
(or, in the Japanese form, Fujiro) at Tokyo. Many of their meetings 
were held in Dr. Sun’s home in Yokohama. At the time their exis- 
tence and program were secret. We know now that the society had a 
fourfold objective: to overthrow the Manchu dynasty, to restore China 
to the Chinese, to establish a republican form of government, and to 
equalize land rights. It published a magazine called The People’s 
Paper, and later added a Hongkong daily paper to it. Sun was leader, 
Huang Hsing was vice-leader, and all the members were known as 
T’ung Chih (those with common aims). Dr. Sun took to the road 
again and organized branches wherever he found sympathizers, send- 
ing student members into the interior of China to make propaganda 
for the society, all under cover of course. Many a zealous patriot laid 
down his life for the cause, for opposition developed and the Manchu 
government dealt mercilessly with anyone caught making propaganda 
for revolution. The influence of the T’ung Meng Hui was tremendous. 
While it is true that Dr. Sun did not arrive in China from Europe 
until fully two months after the outbreak of the Revolution of 1911, it 
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is clear that revolution would have been unthinkable in China at that 
time had the T’ung Meng Hui not prepared the ground.® 

8. Powerful as the T’ung Meng Hui was, however, Sun was too 
clever a strategist to entrust his cause to only one organization. In 
1900 he organized the HsING HAN Hut (Restore the Han Society). The 
meaning of this name is identical with that of Hsing Chung Hui, Han 
being a literary and proverbial name for “the Chinese people,” as dis- 
tinguished from Manchus and other races; but the societies existed 
separately. The Hsing Han Hui was strictly secret, and its name ex- 
pressed its purpose. Its membership was drawn particularly from the 
Ko Lao Hui, and from the San Ho Hui (Three-fold Union Society, 
or Triad Society). Other than what is mentioned above, nothing is 
known of this society, and it probably will have to be recorded as 
one of Sun Yat-sen’s splendid failures. Yet not a complete failure, 
either, if we remember that this ephemeral organization prepared the 
way for the Komingtang, which in its turn prepared the way for the 
Kuomintang. 

g. The Hua HsInc Hut (China Rejuvenation Society) is another of 
the minor organizations that was short-lived and not very widespread, 
yet the genius of Sun Yat-sen enabled his: to fit it into his revolu- 
tionary mosaic. Huang Hsing, Dr. Sun’s partner in the leadership of 
the T’ung Meng Hui, was the active organizer of the Hua Hsing Hui. 
In 1904 he and Mr. Ma Fu-i traveled through Kuangtung and Kuangsi, 
conferring with the leaders of various secret societies, especially those 
of the Black and White cliques of the Triad Society, and linking them 
up in the new fellowship of the Hua Hsing Hui. Members were re- 
quired to pay an annual subscription of one dollar, and the aim was 
that when a fund of a million dollars was collected it should be used 
for the purchase of arms and ammunition. After the Kuangtung and 
Kuangsi sects were organized, Ma Fu-i was sent to continue the propa- 
ganda work in Hunan. Before he had the organization on an efficient 
basis in Hunan, an uprising in Kuangsi gave him what he considered 
a valuable opportunity to strike a blow in the interests of revolution. 
He struck, but lost—lost not only his leadership but his life. The 


®For further data on the T’ung Meng Hui, see Chung-hua Min-kuo Ko-ming 
Shih, or Revolutionary History of the Chinese Republic, published by the Min- 
kuo Kuo-shih Yen-chiu Hui, or Republican National Historical Research Association, 
Shanghai, 1928 (3rd ed.); also Chung-hua Min-kuo K’ai-kuo Ch’ien Ko-ming Shih, 
or History of the Revolution Prior to the Founding of the Chinese Republic, pub- 
lished by the Ko-ming Shih Pien-chi Shé, or Society for the Publication of Revolu- 
tionary History, Shanghai, 1928. 
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beheading of Ma Fu-i was the signal for the closing of the Hua Hsing 
Hui. Sun and his associates turned to other instruments for furthering 
the cause of revolution. 

10. In the direct line of succession from the T’ung Meng Hui must 
be mentioned the kominctanc (Revolutionary Society). This also was 
a creation of Sun Yat-sen. During the years that the Komingtang 
(sometimes written Keh Ming Tang, also Kemingtang) and the Kuo- 
mintang were being brought into shape, there were some swift changes 
of names and organizing principles. A Chinese historian of the move- 
ment presents the genealogy of the Kuomintang thus: First the Hsing 


“Chung Hui, then the T’ung Meng Hui, then the Kuomintang, then 


the Chung Hua Keh Ming Tang (Chinese Revolutionary Society), and 
finally the Chung Hua Kuomintang (Chinese People’s Party).° 

There had been a Komingtang organized in 1906 by Ma Fu-i, the 
ill-fated organizer of the Hua Hsing Hui, but this was distinct from 
the Chung Hua Komingtang organized by Sun Yat-sen and his as- 
sociates. The first steps towards the organization of the Chung Hua 
Komingtang were taken at the conference which Dr. Sun held in 
Hongkong in 1899 with seven leaders from the Ko Lao Hui and 
leaders from the Hsing Chung Hui and San Ho Hui. The immediate 
result of this conference, as has been noted above, was the organiza- 
tion of the Hsing Han Hui, but the Hsing Han Hui was only a 
stepping stone to the more ambitious and more efficient Komingtang. 
In the Komingtang, the revolutionary aims of Sun and his associates 
were brought out into the open. To be sure, it was still necessary for 
the leaders to work urider cover. The entire organization was proscribed 
by the Manchu government. Sun himself had to flee abroad repeatedly, 
and many of his associates were beheaded for their revolutionary ac- 
tivities. While its aims became more clearly defined to the members 
themselves and known to the outside world, the Komingtang had, up 
to the last, to operate as a secret society. 

The organization that is heir to all the revolutionary activity of 
Sun Yat-sen is the cHUNG HUA KUOMINTANG (Chinese Nationalist Party). 
It is not a secret society, and thus does not properly fall under the 
heading of this article. The T’ung Meng Hui and the Komingtang 


° Hsin Shih-tai San Min Chu-l Hsiieh-k’o shu, or Materials for the Study of the 
Three People’s Principles in the New Era, by Chu Tzu-ch’en, Commercial Press, 
Shanghai, 1927 and 1929, Vol. 8; also Hsin Chung-hua Pen-kuo Shih, or New China 
—A History of Our Own Country, by Teng Jung, Chung Hua Book Co., Shanghai, 
1931, Vol. 2, pp. 56-58; Chung-hua Min-kuo Ko-ming Shih (already cited); 
Chung-hua Min-kuo Kai-kuo Ch’ien Ko-ming Shih (already cited). 
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Sun Yat-Sen and the Secret Societies 


were both in existence at the time of the organization of the Republic. 
During the first part of the presidency of Yiian Shih-K’ai, T’ung Meng 
Hui supporters occupied more than two thirds of the provincial posts 
in the country. Dr. Jermyn Chi-hung Lynn says: “In order to counter- 
balance the influence of his political rivals, Yiian actually instructed 
T’ang Shao-yi and many of his confidential agents to join the T’ung 
Meng Hui on the one hand, and told Liang Ch’i-ch’ao to form the 
Chinputang (Progressive Society) on the other. The result was that the 
T’ung Meng Hui, being more or less a secret society, was reorganized 
into the Kuomintang to keep pace with the time.”?° 

The Kuomintang was organized by Dr. Sun in 1913. It has been 
reorganized often since that time, but remains today the party that 
controls China. The Kuomintang stands on the shoulders of the secret 
societies of the past; there being thus a certain parallelism between the 
Kuomintang and the T’ai P’ings of last century, whose open and public 
activities were associated with an inner, secret organization. It also 
finds it necessary to lean heavily on the secret societies of the present. 
There are thousands of secret societies in existence in China today. 
Most of them claim to have only a religious aim. Many of them dabble 
in politics. All of them are potential forces in any political upset that 
might take place. They are the invisible government of China, and 
no leader with any degree of political wisdom will fail to recognize 


them. 


Lynn, op. cit. 
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COMMENT AND OPINION 


THE WOODEN HORSE INSIDE GENEVA’S GATES 


N,. LoyaL citizen of the Soviet Union could take umbrage 
at the warmth with which his Foreign Secretary has been received in 
the most aristocratic, if mot the most exclusive, diplomatic club of 
modern times, the League of Nations. The Gallic enthusiasm of 


. M. Barthou in welcoming the Bolsheviks was exceeded in fervor only 


by the measured speech of M. Motta, who received M. Litvinov in his 
native city with an appropriately Calvinist eloquence of grim fore- 
boding. Even the Fianna Fail, through Mr. de Valera, joined the issue, 
and although there were blackballs in the diplomatic ballot box when 
the vote was taken, the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics has become 
a member in good standing of the family of nations. 

In the Pacific, the immediate repercussions are not loud. Although 
Japan’s resignation has not yet become effective, its delegates have not 
been sitting in Geneva since the Imperial Rescript pointed that country 
to a policy of somewhat lonely internationalism. The support of China 
to the candidacy was from the start assured. But the issues involved 
are far from cold to the modern politics of the Pacific. To China, Japan 
and the United States they are full of meaning. 

In the most obvious sense, any refashioning of the 1914 Entente, with 
the victors of Versailles once more assembled at a council table, has 
political significance. To all except those fortunate idealists who believe 
that modern non-agression pacts, as fashioned at the Quai D’Orsay, are 
not alliances, this new set-up in Europe has an old, familiar ring. To 
such realists in France, for instance, as the royalists of L’ Action Francaise, 
Soviet membership in the League of Nations means simply that Vladi- 
vostok has been added to the ever-growing list of places where the 
power politics of modern Europe will require young men of France to 
lay down their lives for /a belle patrie. 

In the north Pacific, two sides of the triangle which surrounds 
Manchuria and a precarious peace are now again in concert with the 
international peace machinery of the world. This time it is China and 
Soviet Siberia, no longer China and Japan. A League Commission may 
expect more hospitable welcome in the future from Soviet consulates 
than was given to Lord Lytton. The organized moral conscience of 
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The Wooden Horse Inside Geneva’s Gates 
mankind has been subtly changed by an addition and a subtraction 


which are no more easily expressed in either arithmetic or politics than 
the total which they have altered. Most important of all, the enormous 
territory which, against its will, carried into fifteen years of peaceful 
development the memories and the psychology of intervention, allied 
expeditionary forces and foreign-equipped intervention, has at last out- 
lived them. The pariah among the nations has recovered virtue. 

In this sense, it is doubtless another achievement for the Five-Year 
Pian, and the neighbors of the Soviet Union, in the Pacific as in western 
Europe, will have to reckon with enhanced prestige and confidence. 
The Soviets themselves, however, have learned to weigh their triumphs 
with a skeptic eye, and in the chorus of foreign approval of this latest 
step there have been heard a few notes of query; like that of M. Motta. 
Has the Soviet Union really changed its spots? Has the inward thrust 
of national loyalties, spurred by the success of industrial construction, 
transformed a party of international revolutionists into a group of busy 
state capitalists, desiring only perpetual peace and a chance to cultivate 
their garden? 

There is room for doubt. As M. Litvinov was responding from the 
tribune at Geneva to his cordial welcome, another Bolshevik of some 
standing, formerly in Hungary and now in Moscow, M. Bela Kun, was 
addressing another audience perhaps more vitally interested in peace 
than any at Geneva. In International Press Correspondence, he wrote: 

“So long as capitalism still exists we Communists are in favor of 
the conclusion of collective agreements with the capitalist employers 
on the part of all workers, irrespective of their party or other affiliations, 
and we believe that the workers should fight to secure still more favorable 
agreements. The Soviet Union does exactly the same. Capitalism is still 
in power over five sixths of the earth’s surface and the Soviet Union 
is compelled to conclude agreements with the capitalist states so long as 
the workers have not yet overthrown capitalism.” 

The die-hard chauvinists and Red-baiters will not overlook this seem- 
ing paradox of doctrine. The moral turpitude of Bolsheviks is a drum 
that never fails for beaters. But for more moderate observers, on both 
sides of the Pacific, this paradox has a deeper meaning. It is a token of 
sincerity which is neither new nor dubious. Before the foundations of 
the League had been erected, Lenin announced the desire of his party 
to arrange a peace and keep it. Since the Five-Year Plan and the more 
recent stages of the Soviet struggle to build the good life through a 
socialist economy, this desire has become even more deep-rooted and 
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intense. The Soviet Union has announced again, by joining the League 
of Nations, that even inevitable wars are not desirable. If communism js 


a faith, it may have found better means of travelling than on a sword. 


JosepH Barnes 


THE LAND POWER OF THE JAPANESE NAVY 


es of the fundamental considerations underlying the naval 


. treaties which followed the Washington Conference of 1921 was the 


balance of world power, not only in Asiatic waters, but on the con- 
tinent of Asia. There was a direct connection between Japan’s consent 
to a limitation of activity on the mainland, and the ratio allotted to the 
Japanese navy, which made it powerful enough to dominate the Far 
Eastern seas, defensively, but not powerful enough to take the offensive 
against the other leading naval powers. 

World power was primarily naval power in 1921, and therefore Japan 
was forced to work for an improvement in naval position, even at the 
cost of sacrificing most of the advantages in Manchuria and China 
which had almost been won through the Twenty-one Demands. The 
decisive importance of sea power at that time was due to the fact that 
both America and Great Britain had been on the winning side in 1918. 
Germany and Russia, the primary continental powers, had both been so 
weakened that they appeared to be out of the reckoning. Few nations 
were on terms of negotiation with the Soviet Union in 1921, and very 
few statesmen foresaw that in ten years the Soviet Union would be- 
come a world power strong enough to bring questions of land armament 
and continental policy in the Far East once more on level terms with 
questions of sea power. For the Soviet Union, though itself weak as 
a naval power, has in fact become an important element in the Far 
Eastern naval situation. 

Japan, in 1921, was weak enough at sea to be forced to place the 
naval ratio first, and continental policies in Manchuria and China sec- 
ond. Since then, neither Great Britain nor America has taken full 
advantage of the naval ratios permitted by treaty, while Japan has. The 
advantage of a fully built-up naval program is enough to offset the 
financial weakness of Japan, at least for several years, in the event of 
a race in naval armaments. Owing to this, and to the fact that the 
sudden shift of Japanese policy toward Manchuria and China in 1931 
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British Empire Migration 


has by no means been internationally confirmed by the recognition of 
stable frontiers, and also partly to the great internal and external im- 
provement in the position of the Soviet Union, Japan now has more 
margin for bargaining in sea power than in land power. 

For these reasons, it is likely that in the naval parleys which will 
assume such international importance in the next year or two the states- 
men of Japan, while leading off with demands for a substantially in- 
creased naval ratio, will be found to be edging toward the position of 
“accepting”—or rather offering—an abatement of their naval demands 
if any way can be found to offer them an improved position in Man- 
churia, China and Mongolia. If in fact the form of poker played at 
naval conferences should result in an increase in the Japanese naval 
ratio, this could be interpreted to a certain definite extent as a defeat 
for the fundamental policies of Japan. It would mean that the other 
great naval powers, antagonized by the improved continental position 
with which Japan had confronted them, were forcing Japan to turn 
back to the sea; and that Japan, unable to confirm the new position of 
advantage on the mainland, was falling back on the less satisfactory 
policy of naval defense of a land position. 

Owen Lattimore 


BRITISH EMPIRE MIGRATION 


¢ early years of the twentieth century saw a notable in- 
crease of emigration from the United Kingdom to the British Domin- 
ions, so that by 1913—the peak year—nearly three hundred thousand 
emigrants left for Australia, New Zealand and Canada. The war of 
1914 brought this migration to an end; and, while the movement was 
to some extent renewed after 1919, the world depression again closed 
the doors. The whole question of imperial migration, which has been 
debated in some form as long as the British Empire has existed, has 
thus taken on a new phase. About a year ago an inter-departmental 
committee was appointed in England, with Mr. Malcolm MacDonald 
(Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Dominion affairs) as chair- 
man, “for the purpose of making recommendations, in the light of 
past experience, as to the extent and manner in which, if at all, the 
United Kingdom Government should in future encourage and assist 
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migration from the United Kingdom and the oversea parts of the Brit- 
ish Empire.” 

The report of this committee, which has just been published,’ is a 
sober and careful analysis of the problem as it now exists. As the com- 
mittee point out, the report may disappoint some enthusiasts for large- 
scale migration, but its adherence to reality will nevertheless make it 
of all the greater value. It surveys the objects of state-aided migration 
within the empire, the conditions under which it can take place, forms 
of migration, the function of voluntary organizations, training and care 
of migrants, administration and finance. 

The members of the committee believe that migration may benefit 

the individuals concerned, the country to which they go, and the coun- 
try which they leave. But they are careful to point out that such benefits 
will accrue only when conditions are favorable. For the individual the 
normal goal is a higher standard of living, and “it is idle to imagine 
that this inducement is as potent as it was in the past.” The receiving 
country may well benefit, but only so long as its capacity to absorb 
immigrants is observed. The United Kingdom cannot expect to solve 
all her problems of unemployment in this way, and may indeed lose 
by supporting financially the emigration of persons of health and enter- 
prise. 
“, . » migration should not be encouraged, still less should it be assisted 
or facilitated by the expenditure of public money, unless it is likely to 
result in satisfactory settlement, i.e., settlement which, within a reason- 
able period of time, at the worst enables the settler to produce enough 
to keep himself and his dependents without thereby displacing another 
member of the population in his country of settlement, and at the best 
enables him to produce such a surplus as will eventually lead to a large 
increase in the employment of others.” 


The committee are firmly of the opinion that no large scheme for 
migration can at the present time be entertained, and repeat more than 
once their belief that migration will be not the cause but the result 
of economic recovery. For the present therefore they content them- 
selves with a few modest constructive recommendations, largely of an 
administrative nature. ' 

One point which appears to have been omitted from the report is 
the changed status of potential emigrants caused by the rapid advance 
of social legislation in the United Kingdom. With protection against 


1 Report to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs of the Inter-Departmental 
Committee on Migration Policy. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1934. Cmd. 4689. 
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British Empire Migration 


unemployment, ill health, and poverty in old age, the class from which 
the bulk of migrants was drawn may have more to gain by remain- 
ing at home than by settling in the Dominions, which still lag far 
behind in such measures. This is eminently true of Canada, to which 
by far the largest numbers of British emigrants made their way both 
before and after the war. 

In writing their report Mr. MacDonald’s committee have wisely re- 
frained from delving deeply into the reasons for the striking paradox 
of empty lands on the one side and surplus population on the other. 
The time is not long past when even some of the shrewdest observers 
in Canada forecasted a peopling of the Canadian West such as had 
taken place in that of the United States. The mass migration which 
piled up a vast population in the United States in the nineteenth 
century seemed for a time (from 1899 to 1913) to be diverted to 
Canada; but it never reached great dimensions. Now we are faced 
with an apparent end of all large-scale migration, accompanied by in- 
tense nationalism and in many cases falling birth-rates. 

The overhead expenses of providing government, and such public 
services as transportation, for the Dominions—notably Australia and 
Canada—call for a far greater population than they at present possess. 
Yet where unemployment already exists can there be any justification 
for adding to the people for whom work must be found? With the 
mechanization of agriculture and the heightened mechanization of in- 
dustry, with many of the great national works accomplished, one won- 
ders where employment can be found. 

The report of Mr. MacDonald’s committee is sound sense and should 
be a light for those concerned with emigration policy. It remains for 
the Dominions, on their side, to think out their views on immigration. 
In Canada at least there has been little more than opportunism. When 
workers were needed immigration was encouraged, and when the de- 
pression descended many of those who had come were repatriated. Fur- 
thermore, from the Dominion point of view, immigration touches not 
only the United Kingdom but Europe and the East as well. Do the 
fundamental rules laid down by the MacDonald committee apply to all 
migration as well as that for which they were especially listed? What 
is to be the future policy of the Dominions in regard to immigration, 
either in depression or in prosperity? There is need for much careful 


thought in answer to these questions. 
G. pET. GLazEBRooK 
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SUIT TO TEST HAWAII'S STATUS 


i Territory of Hawaii was annexed to the United States by 
the same procedure as Texas, and is now to have its status as a part of 
the United States determined by the courts. The action was brought by 
the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, which complains that Hawaii 
has been discriminated against by the Jones-Costigan Act, which gave 
the Secretary of Agriculture power to fix the quota of sugar which 
Hawaii may ship to the mainland United States. 

The Hawaiian Sugar Planters contend that Hawaii’s status as an in- 
tegral part of the United States entitles them to the same treatment as 
that accorded to the mainland sugar producers; whereas the ruling of 
the Secretary of Agriculture relegates Hawaii to the status of an insular 
possession. In his reply the Secretary of Agriculture, through the Assist- 
ant Attorney General, has denied that Hawaii is an integral part of the 
United States, and contended that the Jones-Costigan Bill is fair to 
Hawaii. In the past the Territory has paid Federal income taxes, and 
customs duties have been collected on the same basis as in the rest of 
the United States; whereas the insular possessions have not paid 
such taxes or duties. 

The original Agricultural Adjustment Act provided for restricting the 
production of certain basic commodities of which the United States pro- 
duces an excess. The Jones-Costigan Amendment adds sugar to the list 
of basic commodities of which production is to be restricted, in spite of 
the fact that the United States has never produced as much sugar as it 
consumes. The Hawaiian Sugar Planters contend that they are being 
required to restrict their production when no emergency of overproduc- 
tion exists, comparable to that of wheat or cotton. Furthermore, they 
contend that the object of the Jones-Costigan Amendment is to make 
it possible for a foreign country to increase its shipments of sugar to the 
United States at the expense of Hawaii. The court action now in process 
will therefore be significant as a test of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
and of the status of the Territory of Hawaii as a part of the United 
States. 

As part of the Secretary of Agriculture’s case, it has been urged that 
the treaty under which the Republic of Hawaii became an integral part 
of the United States was never ratified by the United States Senate. In 
this connection, it is worth recalling that the incorporation of the Re- 
public of Texas in the United States was also not ratified by the Senate. 
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Empire and Exploitation 


Historically and legally, therefore, the positions of Hawaii and of Texas 
are similar. 

It is perfectly plain that the issue at present under dispute was not 
raised merely for the purpose of clearing up legal niceties. It is a by- 
product of an attempt to lighten the difficulties of the sugar interests of 
the continental United States; and the measures taken have led 
Hawaiian interests to complain of discrimination. In this connection, 
it may be pointed out that the capital invested in the Hawaiian sugar 
industry is closely held in Hawaii itself. For this reason, there is a 
natural tendency for the sugar industry of the continental United States 
to urge administrative measures without reference to the isolated 
Hawaiian interests. Nevertheless, the issues that have been raised reach 
far beyond the particular interests of any one industry, or any one 
section of the United States. 

Royat N. CHAPMAN 


EMPIRE AND EXPLOITATION 


I. AN able chapter in Empire in the East,* Dr. Carl L. Alsberg 
has described concisely the two main types of colonial imperial policy. 
One aims at protecting the interests of the native population through a 
slow economic development which will allow a local growth of capital 
enterprise. The other aims at rapid development, with free and competi- 
tive investment of capital from the controlling country. In Korea, he 
points out, because of the weakness of the local financial and economic 
system, Japanese capital rapidly became dominant. The result has been 
that all large-scale development and industry has become Japanese rather 
than Korean; and Japanese capital has even, in a perfectly orderly and 
legal manner, gained control of a large proportion of the agricultural 
land. The Japanese tend to become landlords and the Koreans landless 
tenants. A backwash of this development has been the tendency of 
pauperized Korean labor to look for a market in Japan itself. 

The Korean precedent is of obvious importance in considering the 
problems of Manchuria. It is almost impossible for Westerners to follow 
Japanese internal politics in complete detail and with complete accuracy; 
but certain broad issues are fairly clear. It was the Japanese army that 
was responsible for the “Manchurian adventure,” but Japanese industry 


* Edited by Joseph Barnes. New York: Doubleday Doran, 1934. 
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and trade will have to foot the bill. Permanent policies in Manchuria, it 
is only reasonable to suppose, will therefore follow the adjustment of the 
balance as between military and civilian schools of political thought. It 
has been natural for civilian Japanese interests to evade the question of 
national responsibility for Manchurian policies, since the army was will- 
ing to stand forward and take the responsibility for both initiation and 
execution. Yet there will certainly be a tendency, when basic policies in 
Manchuria have to be determined, for Japanese with money to invest 
and goods to sell to protest that since Japanese “blood and treasure” 
cemented the foundations of Manchukuo, Japanese ought to have the 


~ benefit of every available opportunity in Manchuria. 


The Japanese army revolt against civilian control of foreign policy 
appears to have been in large measure a revolt against precisely this kind 
of idea of money-patriotism and the assessment of imperial values in 
money-profits. The army political group, of which General Araki has 
been the leader, is a fervidly idealistic group. It believes that finance 
and industry and trade should be servants of the State; that if patriotism 
is to be given a money valuation, then financial interest will become 
dominant over national interests. It believes that a tenderness for profits 
and investments has been responsible for “weak” civilian policies in the 
past. The army idealists therefore aim at a policy in which the national 
financial interest will be subordinated to the national interest as a whole. 

For this reason it seems probable that the army will not want Man- 
churia thrown open for uncontrolled Japanese exploitation. Instead of 
making Manchukuo a second Korea, or allowing it to be sucked dry by 
exploitation, the army policy may quite sincerely aim at the creation of a 
vigorous Manchukuo, with healthy financial, industrial and commercial 
institutions of its own, trading freely and profitably with Japan but not 
to be economically exhausted and thereafter to become dependent on 
Japan. 

This does not mean that the military idealists of Japan do not stand 
for “imperialism.” They do. They stand for a sketchily disguised dic- 
tatorship in Manchuria and it is difficult to see any logical conclusion 
of their ideals except vigorous expansion in Mongolia and China; but 
the imperial structure they favor may be described as one of federation 
rather than of naked exploitation. The movements referred to somewhat 
vaguely as “Pan-Asiatic” can thus be interpreted as tending to the 
formation of a group of Asiatic nations in Manchuria, Mongolia, and 
North and South China, with a consolidated military and naval power, 
under a very definite Japanese political hegemony, but not requiring to 
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be individually propped up and maintained by Japan, in such a manner 
as to diffuse and weaken Japan’s military and economic resources. 

To Japanese who have labored for years to make their nation strong 
and respected according to the standards which they learned from the 
West, this may well seem a wildly romantic and impossible ideal. 
Nevertheless, the movement headed by the military idealists is a strong 
one. Internal politics in Japan are largely concerned with a struggle 
between the men with the guns and the men behind the guns. The men 
with the guns want the civilians to pay for the experiment of making 
Manchukuo a nation able to stand shoulder to shoulder with Japan. 
The men behind the guns, who do the paying, want the soldiers to con- 
tent themselves for a while with their glory, while the civilians get back 
a part of the cost of the experiments already tried. 

As far as Manchuria is concerned, it is safe to say that free Japanese 
exploitation would mean taking full advantage of cheap Chinese labor. 
It would mean a steady continuation of immigration into Manchuria 
from China proper, with Japan taking a profit on agricultural railway 
freights and the export from Manchuria of low-cost raw products. A 
“federal” policy in Manchukuo, on the other hand, would necessarily 
mean raising the local standard of living, thus creating an economic 
barrier between Manchukuo and China, which would have to be sup- 
ported by restriction of Chinese immigration, on the one side, and pro- 
tection for Manchurian land-owners and investors against being crowded 
out by Japanese capital, on the other side. For the next few years, there- 
fore, the best index to the conflict of policy between the “civilian” or 
exploitational interests in Japan, and the “military” or federative inter- 
ests, is likely to be the figure of immigration from China into Man- 
churia. 


Owen Lattimore 
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PRoBLEMS OF THE PaciFic, 1933: Economic ConFiicT AND Con- 
TROL: PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH CONFERENCE OF THE INSTITUTE 
oF Pactric Retations, BANFF, CANADA, 14TH-26TH AUGUST, 1933. 
Edited by Bruno Lasker and W. L. Holland. London: Oxford 
University Press: Humphrey Milford. 1934. pp. xvi + 490. 215. 
(Chicago: Chicago University Press. $5.00.) 


is THosE who attended the Fifth Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, which was held last year at Banff, in Canada, this 
carefully edited and brilliantly compiled account of its work will bring 
back to their minds not only the general spirit of good will which made 
the Conference a memorable occasion; it will again connect them with 
the important problems which they were then assembled to consider. 
Those who were unable to be present at the meetings of the Confer- 
ence, but who wish to be informed concerning the current economic, 
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financial and political conditions of the vast Pacific area, will find in 
this readable description and interpretation of its proceedings the most 
comprehensive approach to them that is available. 

The gathering at Banff was the first of these Conferences to be held 
on North American soil, and it was a timely recognition of the some- 
times forgotten fact that the problems of the Pacific closely concern the 
western world. The members of the different national groups attending 
the Conference were men and women of wide and varied experience in 
the problems affecting the areas they represented, and their group con- 


_ tributions were of essential service to the Conference as a whole. From 


the Far Eastern groups came valuable information respecting Japanese 
expansion and China’s proposals for internal reconstruction. The Ameri- 
can and British groups in their turn contributed helpful facts and impres- 
sions concerning the recovery program of the United States and the 
significance of the Ottawa Agreements. This volume approaches the 
problems discussed not merely as an actual summary of the discussions 
which took place; it supplies from the contributed data papers the basic 
material for a considered judgment, and the “round table” comments 
are carefully summarized and explained. The importance of this Report, 
dealing with the conditions in the Pacific area which constitute one of 
the major problems of the modern world, is established directly its scope 
and method are realized. 

In a preliminary survey of the Pacific scene, 1931-33, the editors of 
“Problems of the Pacific” supply an enlightening newsreel of the chief 
events in the countries affected, and subject them to a close examination 
from the recognized standpoint of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
The nature of the main problems of the Pacific area is stated and the 
methods are also indicated by which a solution to them is sought. Thus, 
there are the special conditions prevailing in China and Japan where a 
high birth rate coincides with an already high density of population; 
the Manchurian dispute and the position of self-government in the 
Philippine Islands receive attention; and, by way of final comment, it is 
stated that the urgent need is not for treaties “guaranteeing a fixed con- 
dition in political and economic relations, but for new machinery per- 
mitting a periodic review and adjustment of existing conditions to 
national economic needs and opportunities. As long as there is a class 
of ‘have nots’ in the community of nations, the mere maintenance of 
the status quo will never be a workable principle for diplomatic 
machinery.” 

In addition to the usefully summarized discussions of the round tables, 
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there are selected documents of great interest dealing with the control of 
industry in Japan, the agrarian problem and the rural industries of 
China, Chinese government economic planning and _ reconstruction, 
population and land utilization in the Philippines, the effects of the 
Imperial Economic Conference on the trade of member countries of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, the economic consequences of the Ottawa 
Agreements in the Pacific Dominions, the economic consequences of 
recent events in Manchuria, and a security pact for the Pacific area. 
The editors have succeeded in placing at the disposal of students of 
the problems of the Pacific a valuable store of tested information which 
is made all the more significant by the interpretation of it which comes 


from their own trained and informed minds. 
Lorp SNELL, C.B.E. 


Empire IN THE East. Edited by Joseph Barnes. New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Inc. 1934. pp. vii + 322. $3.25. 


hei collection of essays, by ten authors, has been compiled 
under the auspices of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations and edited by its secretary. It contains contributions on “China 
and the Barbarians” by Owen Lattimore; “The Japanese Dilemma” by 
John E. Orchard; “Soviet Siberia” by Joseph Barnes; “Changing Mar- 
kets” by Grover Clark; “Battle of the Bankers” by Frederick V. Field; 
“Second El Dorado” by H. Foster Bain; “The Struggle for Food” by 
Carl L. Alsberg; “Missionaries of Empire” by Pearl S. Buck; “The Open 
Door” by Tyler Dennett; and “Peace or War” by Nathaniel Peffer. Mr. 
Barnes tells us that the book has grown “by a careful process of col- 
lective criticism and suggestion.” This has resulted in the elimination 
of some of the disadvantages to which joint stock works are subject, 
but not of all. There is still a considerable amount of overlapping, espe- 
cially in the historical introductions and the generalizations about the 
relations between East and West, with which most of the authors preface 
their contributions. The reviewer cannot help feeling that the most 
effective way of presenting the valuable research which is being done 
by the Institute would be the pooling, not of finished essays, but of 
material contributed by experts, to be digested and written up by an 
editor. This book would have gained much in coherence and effective- 
ness if it had been the work of a single hand; and Mr. Barnes’ own 
contribution shows that he writes very well. 
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Nevertheless this is a stimulating piece of work, in spite of the initial 
disadvantage of its form. It is, it must be admitted, almost as tenden- 
cious as it is informative. For the most part the authors are in agreement 
in their general diagnosis and for an English reviewer their unanimity 
throws as interesting a light on contemporary America as it does on the 
Far East. The book is by Disillusionment out of Expert Knowledge; 
and Empire in the East is no doubt a more noncommittal name than 
“Plea for the Socialist State.” For the nature of its conclusions (or 
rather of the conclusions drawn by the publicists among its contributors 
—the technical experts are more cautious) is quite clear. The game of 


- imperialism has not been worth the candle; conflict in the Far East is 


ultimately caused by strains and stresses in our own society; there is no 
solution but a complete social revolution in the West. The only way to 
get rid of the Far Eastern problem is to get rid of capitalism. This is a 
ruthless analysis and there is a good deal to be said for it; but it does 
not offer any very helpful clue for immediate action. That persistent 
question of the next step remains largely unanswered. Possibly this is 
not the fault of the authors, who might reply that their business is not 
policy but analysis, and that if the evil is as fundamental as they sug- 
gest, there is no next step short of a complete revolution of Western 
society. 

From the point of view of the general reader it is the experts, rather 
than the publicists, who provide the most useful material for the forma- 
tion of his own judgment. Anyone wishing to get a rapid conspectus 
of the economic situation in the Far East should read Mr. Orchard on 
“The Japanese Dilemma,” Mr. Foster Bain on the mines and metals 
of the Far East, and Mr. Alsberg on the food situation. Mr. Orchard’s 
analysis of the plight in which Japan finds itself is both clear and 
cogent, and his remarks on the Manchurian adventure are particularly 
useful. His general conclusion is that in the three-cornered struggle for 
markets between the Western nations, Japan and the new competitors 
(India and China), the West is doomed to lose, but that it is extremely 
doubtful whether Japan can compete successfully with India and China. 
(Here, it may be noted in parentheses, Mr. Grover Clark strikes a more 
hopeful note and sees a great future for the United States as an exporter 
of foodstuffs to the East.) Mr. Alsberg accepts the fact of empire in 
the East and draws sober and practical conclusions as to the policy 
which ought to be adopted in order to raise the standard of living 
among native peoples. “Either population control or the introduction of 
new farming methods measurably increasing yields will be essential in 
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many regions if some balance between numbers of people and the food 
they consume is to be achieved. Some form of capital accumulation, 
either through credit or by another means, must give these peoples 
purchasing power if the exchange between them and industrial countries 
is to continue. In place of land alienation, a method must be worked 
out for ownership of producing land by those who work on it.” 

Space does not permit of comment on the other essays, but all are 
worth reading and special mention may be made of Mr. Lattimore’s 
interesting historical analysis of the significance of the land frontier in 
Chinese history. Two minor blemishes should be rectified if a second 
edition is called for. There is no index; and in the map on the back 
cover, showing the invasions of China from 350 B.C. to 1934 A.D., the 
only invasion from Russia is attributed to the Soviets, whereas the 
invasion by Czarist Russia long antedated it and was indeed a menace 
to China before the maritime imperialism of the 19th century became 
one (the Treaty of Nerchinsk was signed in 1689). 

E1Leen Power 


AustraLia’s GoveRNMENT Bank. By L. C. Jauncey, Ph.D. New 
York: The Business Bourse. 1934. pp. 288. $4.00. 


| am and interesting, this economic work differs from many 
similar works of the heavy and ultra-statistical variety. In simple language 
it describes the history and record of the Commonwealth Bank from 
its inception, under Labor auspices, through the war and periods of 
great prosperity and deep depression. To those interested in dealing with 
present problems of banking, currency and finance in general, the record 
of the Government Bank in a country which has been in the forefront 
in labor and social legislation is particularly valuable. Professor Jauncey 
brings forcibly to notice that the financial problems of today and the 
ideas suggested for their alleviation are not by any means new but are 
rather quite old. 

The author demonstrates a perfect knowledge of his subject and the 
personalities connected with it, as well as a very thorough grasp of the 
fundamental principles and economics of banking. His story is an im- 
partial record, although one gathers that he favors a considerable in- 
crease in the power of Government Banks, with a corresponding decrease 
in that of private institutions. 
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Throughout the book there runs the thought, now well recognized, 
that banking systems and particularly Central Banks are cogs in the 
machines governing the lives and well-being of communities of people. 
The thought is very definite that this function is as important as the 
actual function of administrative government by the elected representa- 
tives of the people. At a time like the present, when nations are re- 
vamping their financial systems, many lessons can be learned from 
Professor Jauncey’s record of the Commonwealth Bank, as this record 
deals essentially with realities and fundamentals. It is particularly valu- 
able to countries having problems similar to those of Australia; and this 
would apply to comparatively young nations as well as those which 
have a large agricultural population and those which have gone through 
a period of inflated prosperity with its consequent reaction. 

Finally, the author emphasizes that banks of any size should no longer 
consider themselves as merely accounting institutions. He infers that, 
during the prosperous years, they did do so actually and could afford 
to do so. His recommendation for the future in this respect calls for 
thorough-going research departments in the larger banks, and up-to- 
date knowledge of local and foreign conditions, as well as economic 
advisors having the ability to translate local and foreign developments 
into their true effect on the nation’s life. 

J. H. Watson 


British CoMMONWEALTH RELATIONS: PROCEEDINGS OF THE First 
UnorrictaL CoNFERENCE AT TORONTO, 11-21 SEPTEMBER, 1933. 
Edited by Arnold ]. Toynbee. London: Humphrey Milford. 1934. 
pp. xiv +- 233. 10s. 6d. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
$4.00.) 

CoNSULTATION AND CooPERATION IN THE BritisH COMMONWEALTH: 
A Hanpsook on THE METHops AND Practices oF CoMMUNICA- 
TION AND CONSULTATION BETWEEN THE MEMBERS OF THE BriTisH 
CoMMONWEALTH oF Nations. Compiled by Gerald E. H. Palmer. 
London: Humphrey Milford. 1934. pp. lix +- 264. 125. 6d. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. $5.00.) 


ie A well-attuned ear, the proceedings at the British Com- 
monwealth Relations Conference which met at Toronto in September 
1933 had a tragic as well as an assuring note.” So writes Arnold Toyn- 
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bee towards the end of his brilliant introduction to the Proceedings of 
the conference. Reading the printed Proceedings in October 1934 it is 
obvious that their significance lies in this “tragic note.” 

The conference was composed of unofficial representatives from the 
United Kingdom, Australia, Canada, India, New Zealand and South 
Africa. In all there were forty-six delegates. Of these, eleven were 
former cabinet ministers; eleven others had been, or were at the time 
of the conference, members of Parliament; three were editors of im- 
portant journals; and seven were professors, mostly of international law. 
Like the conferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations, the Com- 
monwealth Conference was held behind closed doors. “The discussions 
were extremely outspoken and the differences of opinion were often 
sharply expressed.” It would have been interesting if the Proceedings 
had contained a verbatim report of these discussions but this was, of 
course, impossible, since the reason the speakers spoke freely was be- 
cause they knew they were not talking for publication. 

The longest and much the most important part of the Proceedings is 
Part II, which surveys the points of view expressed in the preparatory 
studies made during the winter of 1932-1933 “by groups which were 
carefully selected with an eye to making them truly representative of 
different shades of political opinion in each (member-state of the Com- 
monwealth).” This survey contains voluminous, extraordinarily well 
chosen extracts from these preparatory papers. The divergencies of 
opinion expressed are bewildering. On the topic of regionalism, for 
example, “the voices of Canada, marooned on the North American Con- 
tinent with the United States, and of Australia, marooned in the Western 
Pacific Ocean with Japan, are loud, though neither harmonious with 
each other nor even entirely self-consistent.” 

Part III consists of the agenda of the conference, the inaugural 
speeches, and the reports of the rapporteurs of the four commissions 
and the two sub-commissions: The Principles of Cooperation in Foreign 
Policy, by Professor A. E. Zimmern; War and Neutrality, by H. V. 
Hodson; The Collective System, by Dean P. E. Corbett; Machinery 
Required for Cooperation in Foreign Policy, by Professor Eric Walker; 
Commonwealth Courts, by Philip J. Noel Baker; Uniformity of Legisla- 
tion, by Sir Donald Somervell; Cooperation for Purposes Other Than 
Foreign Policy, by Professor A. H. Charteris. The very fact that these 
rapporteurs’ reports were prepared for publication means that they are 
necessarily very imperfect reflections of the discussions which took place. 
Indeed, most members of the conference on rereading the most impor- 
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tant report, that on Principles of Cooperation in Foreign Policy, must 
have an uneasy feeling that they are reading about the proceedings of 
some other gathering—for that report conveys no adequate idea of the 
deep and often bitter cleavages of opinion at the conference, nor of the 
ever-present fear of an impending war which haunted the discussions. 
The tragic note, on which Mr. Toynbee lays stress in his introduction, 
is drowned out. 

An approximately true picture of the conference can be gained only 
by reading the rapporteurs’ reports in the light of the general picture 
given in Mr. Toynbee’s introduction, remembering, first, that most of 
the very divergent arguments put forwaid in the preparatory papers 
were also put forward in the discussions and, second, that the rap- 
porteurs’ reports tend to gloss over differences of opinion and to stress 
unduly the measure of general agreement arrived at. 

The picture of the conference which then emerges is that of a grand 
debate between two rival sects of parochialists, each sect claiming that 
it alone held the key to salvation, i.e., political security in a world of 
international anarchy. On the one hand were the centralists or imperial 
isolationists; on the other, the anti-centralists, or national isolationists. 
This grand debate which took place behind closed doors in September, 
1933, Promises very soon to rage like wild-fire throughout the whole 
Commonwealth. 

The centralists, as Mr. J. W. Dafoe, one of the Canadian delegates, 
has written, hoped “that something like the old Empire, despite the 
constitutional developments of the last twenty years, could be re- 
established in the guise of machinery for elaborating and enforcing a 
common foreign policy . . . (which) would involve not only common 
action in the event of war but cooperation in preparation for such an 
emergency. In practical terms this means support for a navy charged 
with the defense of all sections of the Commonwealth and strong 
enough to discharge this duty.” The most vigorous support for this 
policy came from representatives of the most insecure Dominions, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, who received support from the Indian group. 
It must be remembered, however, that the Australian Labor Party and 
the Indian Congress were not represented at the Toronto meeting. 

The anti-centralists, whose most vigorous spokesmen came from that 
Dominion which considers itself the most secure against foreign attack 
—Canada—sought security by freeing their Dominion as far as possible 
from legal or moral commitments which might arise from too intimate 
an association in the conduct of foreign policy with a power like the 
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United Kingdom, less fortunately situated than they and therefore 
more likely to be embroiled in war. The Canadian left wing was sup- 
ported by most of the South African representatives. 

This picture of the conference as a conflict between imperial and 
national isolationists is, of course, too simple to be accurate. Those who 
tended to support, for instance, the policy of national isolation, made it 
clear that they did so only on the assumption that internationalism was, 
for the moment, impossible. The vast majority of the members of the 
conference found that they were in agreement in advocating that the 
most desirable foreign policy for each member of the Commonwealth 
was support of an effective collective system for the organization of 
peace. The Canadian “‘isolationists” most certainly wanted an ordered 
international society in which Canada could trade in safety with all 
the world. After the discussions on the problem of security had pro- 
ceeded for a while, the New Zealand and Australian “imperialists” 
were not as certain as they once had been that the British navy was 
competent to defend them in a world of international anarchy, for that 
navy was no longer supreme on the seas and, given simultaneous dis- 
turbances in Europe and Asia, it would have to be concentrated in 
European waters. The legions would be called home. 

This general agreement was precipitated by the report of the sub- 
commission on War and Neutrality. This sub-commission stated in its 
report that the question whether a member-state of the Commonwealth 
could remain neutral in a war involving another member-state was 
academic, given the adherence of the member-states of the Common- 
wealth to the collective system, embodied in the covenant of the League 
of Nations and the Kellogg Pact. It did not require much intelligence 
for the members of the conference to read between the lines of this 
report that the problem of war and neutrality would be far from 
academic if the collective system did not exist; that in a world of inter- 
national anarchy it was an insoluble problem, which contained within 
it the seeds of the disintegration of the Commonwealth. 

In September, 1933, a world of international anarchy did not seem 
far distant; the prophetic eye of Mr. Toynbee already saw the sword of 
Damocles suspended over the heads of the members of the conference. 
Today international anarchy is almost upon us. Will its advent mean 
the break-up of the British Commonwealth, or did the first unofficial 
conference on British Commonwealth relations take too tragic a view? 
A careful study of the Proceedings of the conference will very materially 
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help anyone interested in the problem to make up his mind on the 


answer to this question. 

A mimeographed edition of Consultation and Cooperation in the 
British Commonwealth was prepared as a basis for the discussion at 
the Commonwealth conference. It now appears in a revised and ex- 
panded form, and will become an invaluable book of reference for those 
students of Commonwealth constitutional relations who want to know 
in detail the mechanism by which the Commonwealth and its con- 
stituent parts function. 

The Handbook opens with a brilliant forty-page summary by Pro- 
fessor A. Berriedale Keith of the constitutional development of the 
British Empire in regard to the Dominions and India from 1887 to 
1933. Part I, “Machinery of Cooperation,” describes the machinery in 
each member-state of the Commonwealth for dealing with matters of 
common concern. Some of this material has been published elsewhere in 
year-books and periodicals, but it is here collected in convenient form. 
Much of it has never been published before. Part II describes the prac- 
tice and procedure for representation at international conferences and 
for the negotiation and ratification of treaties. The Skelton Report on 
economic consultation and cooperation (1933) is summarized in Part 
III, while Part IV provides decent burial for past proposals for the 
creation or the modification of machinery of cooperation, such as an 
imperial secretariat. 

The Commonwealth Conference was called to discuss methods of 
improving the machinery of inter-commonwealth cooperation, but its 
most important diseussions concerned the general question of world 
peace and the possibility of improving the machinery of international 
cooperation. The Handbook on Consultation and Cooperation was pre- 
pared in the hope that it might show where the machinery for com- 
monwealth cooperation was inadequate, but it is possible that the main 
result of its publication will be the discovery of the existence of ma- 
chinery for cooperation in defense, so effective that isolationists in the 
Dominions will immediately demand that it be sabotaged. All of which 
perhaps goes to prove that the mysteries of the British Commonwealth 
should never have been profaned by frank discussion and scientific 
description. 

Escorr Rew 
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*Cuina’s Gzocrapuic Founpations: A Survey OF THE LAND AND 

Irs Peopre. By George B. Cressey. New York and London: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1934. pp. xvii + 436. Maps, graphs, 
illustrations. $4.00. 


Piven three preliminary mimeographed editions Dr. Cressey, 
formerly a teacher at the University of Shanghai and now a departmental 
head at Syracuse University, has finally given us a popular guide to the 
physiography of China. The first chapter is a general introduction. The 
following five chapters also treat the country as a whole, but from the 
different aspects of topography, meteorology, industry, mining, and com- 
merce. Two thirds of the book are occupied by the other fifteen chapters, 
each of them describing a separate region, named after coast, plain, 
basin, hills, mountains, steppes, highland, tableland, or borderland. 

Our jovial author sees “a synthetic, animated picture” revealing all 
the varied ties which bind man and the soil together. He sees “the cheer- 
ful peasants at work” (p. 1) and “the most satisfactory social relation- 
ships” (p. 2). He does not expect, of course, the toiling, suffering and 
revolting masses in China to be so jovial; for he also knows that “farms 
are so small, and capital is not available for improvements.” (p. 103.) 
He does not care to analyze, however, just why the farms are so small 
and capital so meager; for, in spite of his “decade of travel and re- 
search” (see Preface), he has always been satisfied with a very precious 
prejudice—“the pressure of population”—as “the fact of all facts.” 
(p. 182). 

In one place Dr. Cressey says that “the fundamental reason for famine 
is overpopulation” (p. 182); in another he thinks that the opium poppy 
has caused “the removal of first-class agricultural land from useful pro- 
duction” and has induced a serious food shortage (p. 375). He suggests 
“the discovery of other profitable crops” as the “solution of the problem 
of opium” (p. 193), but he also admits that “opium yields the highest 
values which can be obtained from a given area of land” (p. 316). 
On one occasion he says, “If mere subsistence is the goal, China can 
unquestionably provide food and shelter for five hundred millions or 
more” (p. 23); on another occasion he frankly states that “China fails 
to produce enough food to feed her own population and each year 


*A review of Dr. Cressey’s book by Professor P. M. Roxby, who praised it for 
his “fine sense of proportion and good judgment in the selection of materials,” 
among other virtues, was printed in the June number of Paciric AFrrairs. The 
following review brings forward some of the criticisms that occur to a Chinese 
authority on the social and economic problems of China.—Ed. 
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imports large quantities of sugar, rice, and wheat” (p. ror). Yet Dr. 
Cressey has no explanation. He recognizes that “there are few sections 
of China which have not been influenced by imports from overseas to 
some degree” (p. 142); nevertheless he goes so far as to assert that 
“Vast areas continue to live as in the days of the Ming dynasty” (p. 10). 

Superficiality and contradiction easily invite errors and omissions. 
When the author tabulates the differences between North China and 
South China, on page 15, he does not compare the average size of 
farms. This comparison is certainly far more significant than what he 
has brought out, such as the width of streets, or the construction of 
peasant houses. One of the strongest reasons for refuting the three-fold 
division of China, following the main river valleys, is an apparent 
difference between the North and the South in the percentage of agricul- 
tural tenants. Dr. Cressey does not agree with the three-fold division, 
yet throughout his book he does not bring this point out. He has also 
forgotten to put down another important point in his table (p. 15): that 
is, the concentration of coal, a major mineral resource in China, in the 
north. He is not unaware of this fact, for he states on page 113 that 
nearly go per cent of the coal reserve is to be found in the four northern 
provinces of Shansi, Shensi, Kansu, and Honan. 

Dr. Cressey tells us that the emigration of the North is to Manchuria 
and that of the South is to the “South Seas” (p. 15); and that the southern 
emigration “does not have the spectacular character of the movements to 
Manchuria but has been going on steadily for a century” (p. 343). 
After his 30,000 miles of traveling in China, within six years, I wish he 
might once sit down for one hour or so to peruse a book on Chinese 
Coolie Emigration by Miss Persia Campbell, published in 1923, the year 
in which Dr. Cressey began his field work. The Hon. W. Pember Reeves 
has called this southern emigration “largely a veiled slave-trade.” Sir B. 
Robertson in his report of 1874 spoke of 34 coolie revolts within 25 
years. Dr. Cressey does not seem to appreciate this coolie-trade, which 
made possible the fast capitalistic development of the European colonies 
in Malaysia and was even an important factor in Western America. 
Instead of cargoes of coolies, he speaks only of “a priceless cargo of 
ideas” which, according to him, the Chinese emigrants have brought 
to their homeland (p. 368). 

The development of capitalism in Western America, which was 
assisted for a while by the use of coolie labor, was made possible pri- 
marily by free grants of the public domain by the American Govern- 
ment, from 1840 to 1860. In Manchuria there are peasants with land- 
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hunger, but there is no free land; it is not right to say that “Manchuria 
is China’s Great West” (p. 222). Several minor errors may be also 
mentioned. The figures for Chinese urban population, quoted from 
Torgasheff, are in most cases for the entire district or Asien (p. 21), 
and therefore not altogether urban. The silk filatures in Liangkwang 
are far behind those of Central China, contrary to what Dr. Cressey 
states (p. 357). Canton is only three hours distant from Hong Kong by 
rail, not four hours as he has it (p. 366). Canton and Taileung are names 
of cities, not of Asien (p. 362). “Tungkun” should be changed to Tung- 
kwan (in Cantonese, Tung-koon); “Sunwui” should be changed to Sin- 
hwei (in Cantonese, San-ooi). The name of Heungshan was changed 
to Chungshan several years ago. The book is not free from typographical 
mistakes; such as Sun Pao (pp. 174, 196, 218, 300, 317), which should 
be Shun Pao, and Liuchow (p. 358), which should be Luichow. Dr. 
Cressey is to be congratulated, however, on the 197 pictures in his 
book; each of them is excellently illustrative. 

CuEen Han-Senc 


TWILIGHT IN THE Forsippen City. By Sir Reginald Johnston. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 1934. pp. 486, illustrated. 


$5.00. 


; wee are three important theses in this book. The first is 
that the decline of the Manchu dynastic fortunes was not due to any 
unjustifiable ambitions on the part of the Empress Dowager, but to the 
fact that she was an ignorant and shallow woman whom the normal 
operation of dynastic law placed in a position superior to that of the 
Emperor. 

The second is that the Manchu abdication in 1911 was primarily the 
work of Yiian Shih-k’ai, who cheated both the Manchu and Chinese 
loyalists and the leaders of the Chinese Revolution, in the hope of 
making himself Chinese Emperor and founder of a new dynasty. 

The third thesis is that when the Articles of Favorable Treatment, 
under which the Manchu House had abdicated, were cancelled by the 
unilateral action of a group of Chinese militarists and politicians, the 
Emperor for his part was released from any moral obligation to the 
Republic. He was free to return, at the first opportunity, to the home 
of his ancestors. It appears to be the author’s view that Manchuria is 
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the personal heritage of the Manchu House rather than an integral 
part of China. 

He is also himself a royalist in feeling, and being intimately ac- 
quainted with the Chinese loyalists who stood by the Emperor in the 
“twilight” years, he is disposed to believe that the natural method of 
reunion between Manchuria and China would be an extension of the 
restored Empire from Manchuria into China. This would make pos- 
sible the redemption of China by reform of the dynastic traditions which 
are congruent with its ancient culture, as a healing alternative to revolu- 
tion. Thinking as he does, it is obviously unreasonable to expect from 
him a sympathetic understanding of either the social or the economic 
revolution in China. 

In this recapitulation I have naturally had to oversimplify the rich 
material and ably-stated argument of the book; but I hope I have not 
been unfair to the author. His case rests largely on interpretations of 
Chinese dynastic law, as adopted by the Manchus; and since Chinese 
history has suffered from the too rigid application to it of Western 
legal and political concepts, this is all to the good. Nevertheless, I do 
not feel that he carries his case. 

As regards the Empress Dowager it seems at least possible that the 
authority enabling her to overrule the Emperor was not so absolute 
as the author’s exposition would make it appear. It is evident that the 
dynastic law adopted by the Manchus was merely an Imperial version 
of Chinese family law. The authority of the Empress Dowager was the 
authority of the senior generation; and it seems to me that the legal 
concept sanctioning this authority is one of groups, not of persons. I 
have a strong feeling that if the members of the Imperial clan senior to 
the Emperor Kuang Hsii had, as a group, opposed the Empress 
Dowager, she, as an individual, would have had to give way. 

If this be true, then the damage that she did to the prestige of Im- 
perial rule and the Manchu House cannot be blamed on her alone. It 
was the decadence of the Imperial clan, which from all its senior ranks 
could recruit no group to oppose the Dowager successfully, that was 
ultimately responsible. 

That the absolute legal status of an ,individual was less important 
than the legal power of the group is indicated by the fact that the old 
Empress herself was able to secure the nomination of Kuang Hsii to the 
throne. Properly speaking, he was ineligible under dynastic law, being 
of the same generation as the Emperor whom he succeeded, instead of 
belonging to a junior generation. Nomination of the successor being, I 
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believe, a clan function rather than an autocratic personal prerogative, 
it would seem that the Empress Dowager dominated the clan by force 
of personality rather than legal right. 

Incidentally it is curious that Sir Reginald Johnston does not deal 
with the original personal status of the Empress Dowager herself. He 
even lists her in the genealogical table as “Yehonala,” as if this were 
her personal name, whereas it was in fact the name of the clan from 
which she came. It is a universal belief among both Peking and Kirin 
Manchus that marriage between this clan and the Imperial clan was 
forbidden, because of an ancient feud* and a prophecy that the ruin of 
the Imperial clan of Aisin-Gioro would come from the clan of Yehonala. 
The Empress Dowager should, therefore, “legally,” have been barred 
from becoming an Imperial consort; and it is commonly held that she 
fulfilled the prophecy of evil. 

In describing Yiian Shih-k’ai as a traitor to both Empire and Re- 
public, the author is in agreement with the majority of the best Chinese 
opinion, and against a number of popular Western authorities. Yiian 
was always too easily and rather stupidly accepted by Westerners as a 
“strong man” who almost qualified as a national hero. In arranging the 
Manchu abdication under the Articles of Favorable Treatment he was, 
however, at least an adroit politician. It was a device which enabled him 
to keep the “Boy Emperor” in petto, to be produced for a restoration if 
convenient, or to be sacrificed as a preliminary move in making Yiian 
himself Emperor. 

When he comes to the present status of Manchukuo, and to the legal, 
“legitimist” position of the Emperor, the author, very regrettably I 
think, takes up a position which involves him in the sour and useless 
dispute over the sovereignty of Manchuria—whether Manchuria is or is 
not an “integral part” of China. It is as unhistorical to insist that 
Manchuria, now, is not predominantly Chinese as it is to assert that 
Manchuria has always been Chinese. Certainly it is unjustifiable to claim 
that the present Manchuria is a “personal appanage” of the Imperial 
House. In a sense, after 1644, China “belonged” to Manchuria rather 
than Manchuria to China; but it is ridiculous to argue that Manchuria 
now is the same as Manchuria then. 

Apart from the very large Mongol domains in Manchuria, where the 
people are not Chinese and do not want to be, the “Manchurians” are 
now Chinese beyond a doubt; they still have a very pronounced region- 
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alism, but they are none the less Chinese. To hope to transform this 
kind of regionalism into nationality, by decree, and to rely on the appeal 
of loyalist Imperial feeling to make it valid, is dubious statesmanship. 

I am not, however, doing justice to Sir Reginald Johnston. His book 
is far from dealing exclusively with matters of state and policy. The 
personal record of his experiences in the “twilight” of the Forbidden 
City is fascinating. No one who wishes to understand the personality 
and background of the new ruler of Manchukuo can afford to miss it. 
Nor could it have been written by anyone except Sir Reginald Johnston, 
for the writing of it demanded unique qualifications—long personal 
experience in China, the confidence of Chinese scholars and statesmen, 
a knowledge of the Western world and of the international relations 
of China, mature schooling in Chinese literature, history and philos- 
ophy, and above all, the kind of personal integrity that makes a man 
admired by his political opponents. 

O. L. 


History oF THE Pexinc SuMMER Pataces UNpER THE CH’ING 
Dynasty. By Carroll Brown Malone. Urbana: University of 
Illinois (Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. XIX, Nos. 


1-2). 1934. pp. 247. $3.00. 


I. Sir Recinatp Jounston has rightly called his latest book 
Twilight in the Forbidden City, Dr. Malone might well have given 
the volume under review the sub-title of “Sunrise and Sunset in the 
Imperial Gardens,” for in it we pass from the roseate days of K’anghsi, 
through the blazing sunshine of Ch’ien-lung’s reign, to the long shadows 
of the 1860-1900 period. We glimpse the Ch’ing monarchs at their ease 
in the lovely retreats they built for themselves at the foothills of the 
Western Hills: the Ch’ang Ch’un Yuan, the Yuan Ming Yuan, the 
Wan Shou Shan, the Jade Fountain, and the Hsiang Shan Hunting 
Park. One by one we see these gardens and villas and templed areas 
taking form under the ablest Chinese, artists of the time; we follow 
the Jesuit priests, particularly Father Benoit and Brother Castiglione, in 
their labors over the fountains and architectural designs for the Euro- 
pean palace; we journey with John Bell (1720), De Lange (1720-22), 
Lord Macartney (1793), and the Dutch-American Van Braam (1795) 
about the halls and libraries and pools and courts, and witness the dis- 
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plays of fireworks, the masses of treasure, the clocks and glass and 
tapestries of Europe, in which, wrote Father Bourgeois in 1786, “il est 
incroyable combien ce souverain est riche.” The end of all this magnifi- 
cence comes abruptly in 1860. Within half a century of Lord Amherst’s 
luckless embassy (1816) these palaces are gutted by fire and their con- 
tents are almost completely despoiled or made the booty of French and 
British looters. The author gives a dispassionate revision of the legality 
of Lord Elgin’s order for destruction, and it is not hard to agree with 
his conclusion that it was unnecessary, and a loss “irreparable.” A faint 
glow appears with the rebuilding of the Wan Shou Shan site by the 
Empress Dowager Tz’u Hsi, and then the Twilight. 

It was a fortunate circumstance which brought the author in 1911 to 
the newly-established Tsing Hua College, a few miles beyond Peking, 
where he taught for sixteen years. Trained in history, he at once sensed 
the importance of registering on card and film a record of the fast- 
vanishing monuments of the Yuan Ming Yuan and other imperial 
preserves nearby. For years, therefore, he patiently and methodically 
went over every foot of the ground, turned up all available evidence— 
whether it were dated brick or literary description—and made friends 
with every Manchu, Mongol, Tibetan, and Chinese, prince, eunuch, 
guard, or swine-herd, who might add to his store of information. The 
result is a model of historical research, giving us undoubtedly the finest 
treatment in any language of the summer palaces to the northwest of 
Peking. It is fully documented; there are 217 illustrations including 
sketch maps, snapshots taken by the author, reproductions of the French 
and Chinese pictures and engravings drawn in the middle of the 18th 
century and of a valuable manuscript map of the Yuan Ming Yuan 
dating from about the same time; Chinese characters are supplied; and 
a complete index tops off the whole. The one block of evidence not 
included which might have been of interest to the author (though it 
might not have added to his knowledge) probably appeared after the 
completion of the text. These are the architect’s models of the build- 
ings and grounds of three of these palaces. They came unexpectedly 
to light four years ago and are now stored in the National Library of 
Peiping after having been kept for over a century by the famous Lei 
family which moved up to Peking in the Yung-lo period (ca. 1420) 
and for generation after generation directed the construction of palaces 
inside and outside the city wall. 

The book is singularly free of errors and misprints. Only two or 


three need be mentioned. The Ssu K’u Ch’uan Shu was not housed 
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in the Wen Yuan Ko in 1774, for that great collection was only 
initiated in 1772 and not finally selected and copied until the end of 
the ensuing decade. (p. 65.) Ch’ien-lung’s hall on the main road south 
of Hsiang Shan was not built in 1715 but in 1755 (p. 131). T’u Ssu 
is not a place name in Yunnan but refers to an administrative unit 
for the government of aboriginal tribes (p. 130). 

When the reviewer received his copy of this book, his first im- 
pression was one of regret that it had not received more sumptuous 
treatment from the publishers and binders. He has now changed his 
mind. It is a book to be thoroughly read and digested, and then carried 
out again and again on rambles through the melancholy but often 
still beautiful remains of these palaces. That is, if one is so fortunate 
as to live in their neighborhood. 

L. Carrincton GoopricH 


Tents In Moncouia (YasonaH). By Henning Haslund. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1934. pp. xvi + 366, illustrations 
& map. $5.00. 


: used to be two main classes of books of travel: the kind 
in which the author spent most of the time in talking about himself, and 
the kind which dealt mostly with “the natives”; their dirt, their ignor- 
ance, their general need for being policed by white men. In recent years 
a third or Mayfair school of writing has become popular. To make the 
most of this method, one should arrange to be a young Englishman 
who has been to the right school, has the right kind of relatives and 
dances with the right girls. One then goes to Sierra Leone, Bali, or 
Soviet Armenia, and writes it up with a dinner-jacket-among-the-canni- 
bals touch, using the slang, conventions and upper-class comicalities of 
one’s own background in order to bring out the hairiness, dinner-jacket- 
lessness and so forth of the local environment with full effect. The result 
is supposed to be simply too screaming. , 

It is understandable that any man who reads a lot of travel books 
gets pretty bored, what with the heroes and the clowns. When he does 
come across one of the rare books by a man who has the real stuff in 
him, it is a matter for rejoicing. Haslund’s book is the right kind. It 
falls into no strict category, but it belongs on the same shelf with Huc 
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and Gabet’s Travels, Gilmour’s Among the Mongols and More About 
the Mongols, Carruthers’ Unknown Mongolia and—among books about 
other parts of the world—the Arctic masterpieces of Stefansson. 


It is about the adventures of a party of Danes who attempted to 
found a colony in a “lost” corner of Outer Mongolia wedged between 


- Uriangghai (now Tannu-Tuva) and Siberia. In addition to starting an 


agricultural settlement, they traded with the Mongols, hunted and 
trapped in the high forests and prospected for minerals. The book is at 
once matter-of-fact and wildly exciting. Like true Danes, they were 
high-minded, serious and scientific, boisterously sentimental and as reck- 
less as Vikings. They boxed and studied Russian on the way out to keep 
fit and prepare themselves for a new land; but they also drank enough 
beer to keep from getting prosy. In Mongolia, they studied Mongol and 
got into escapades like sailors ashore; dressed up to keep Christmas and 
flew the Danish flag because they were romantic, and went off on 
incredible journeys because they were young and without a touch of 
foolhardiness would have died of boredom. 

To Haslund, the Mongols were not “natives” but people as romantic 
and bold and free as himself. He took to their way of life and made 
himself their equal—he drove a whole train of carts, single-handed, for 
several hundred miles—and wrote down legends and songs and learned 
to camp and hunt and ride with the best. As a result, the book is vivid 
with the courage and color and vigor of Mongol life, and yet at the 
same time honestly and without pretentiousness a book about a young 
Dane and his friends. 

There will never be another book of the kind, because the old Mon- 
golia has gone. Urga is red; it is now Olan Bator Khota, City of the 
Red Hero. There is no use looking for an account of the transition in 
Haslund’s book. To him, the Revolution was a calamity—as it was to 
most of the older Mongols; but simply because his book is written with- 
out social or economic thesis it is a source-document of the greatest 
value. As a document, and as a book of adventure and action and 
superbly unaffected writing, it should become a classic. 

O. L. 
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Turkestan Reunion. By Eleanor Holgate Lattimore. New 
York: The John Day Co. 1934. pp. xi + 308. $2.75. 


T. THAT growing pile of books bringing the East to the West 
Mrs. Lattimore’s book, Turkestan Reunion, makes a unique con- 
tribution. It offers us something that few travel books give us. 

In her simple narration of the events of her travels with her husband 
through Turkestan, Mrs. Lattimore has, with a peculiar integrity, con- 
veyed to the reader that state of mind that comes to most Westerners 
when they leave behind their own civilization with its complications, 
its intricacies, its artificialities, its niceties, and accept, without benefit of 
Western comfort, the way of life of a civilization old before Western 
civilization started and yet by all Western standards still primitive. 

Strange and paradoxical as it may seem, there is a sort of cleansing 
of the spirit in the acceptance of cold, hunger, intolerable weariness 
and even the dirt of such a journey. The spirit is set free for that 
longer journey into the far country of the Eastern mind. No matter 
how profound the study upon which the person is embarked, or how 
scholarly the person making the study, the first step in Eastern know!- 
edge is through this lowly door of primitive living. 

It is this spiritual content of Turkestan Reunion that gives it signifi- 
cance. Through Mrs. Lattimore’s understanding and acceptance of 
hardship you approach Turkestan. It is almost as if you made that 
journey in the flesh across the wintry Siberian country, partaking of 
Mrs. Lattimore’s fear and discomfort and joy as she goes bravely forth 
to meet her husband somewhere in Turkestan. She makes you par- 
take also of the relief and joy of their reunion. Possessed of their 
wanderer’s spirit, she takes you with them on that joyous journey 
through little-known Turkestan. She brings you weary but filled with 
eager curiosiy to dwell in its ancient cities. Renewed in strength you 
start forth to cross its difficult high passes, its green glaciers. 

Although Turkestan is thus brought to you subjectively, this does 
not mean that Mrs. Lattimore does not give you an objective picture 
of the country. With both detachment and clarity she handles her 
descriptions of country and people. With a few deft strokes she sketches 
such cities as Urumchi with its motley array of inhabitants, and the old 
city of Turfan, its streets roofed with matting, vines and trees trained 
over them. 

Men, women and children of a half-dozen nationalities move through 
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the pages of her book, each by a skillful touch of Mrs. Lattimore’s 
pen made to yield up his personality. Saint, rascal, honest servant, 
autocratic official, homesick exile and placid self-satisfied native are 
there, vivid and real. Each pony or horse that at one time or another 
took a part in their travels is made a living part of the panorama of 
Turkestan. Mrs. Lattimore is no respecter of persons. Her eager interest 
extends to the lowliest member of their caravans, to the most decrepit 
pony foisted upon them by a rascal horse-trader, and horses as well 
as men take on nobility. Iskander, the black stallion, lying sick but 
just before dark rising and galloping away to die alone, is unforgettable. 
In short, Turkestan Reunion is a human document, an interesting 
book for the casual reader and a splendid beginning for those who 
wish to make a study of Turkestan. 
Auice Tispate Hosart 


SociaL PatHoLocy 1n Cuina. By Herbert Day Lamson. Shang- 
hai: The Commercial Press. 1934. pp. xviit +- 607. 


y volume is described by the author as a source book for 
the study of problems of livelihood, health, and the family. It has been 
prepared primarily for the use of students of sociology in Chinese col- 
leges. It contains a great deal of fresh and intimate information con- 
cerning living conditions in contemporary China, together with the 
conventional lists of questions for class discussion, topics for study, and 
references for further reading. The author’s arrangement of his mate- 
rial is convenient for his purpose, and his comments should be helpful 
to the students for whom the volume is planned. Indeed teachers as 
well as students of sociology in China must acknowledge a heavy in- 
debtedness to Professor Lamson. His book will stimulate creative think- 
ing and promote constructive social reform. 

The very qualities which make the book well suited to its primary 
purpose limit its usefulness for other purposes. The Western student of 
Chinese sociology will find this a convenient guide to the current 
sociological literature of China, but will not be relieved of the necessity 
of examining that literature for himself. The student of general sociology 
will find no novel generalization concerning the development of Chinese 
society nor any attempt to make new contributions to the understand- 
ing of social problems in the light of Chinese experience. The author 
obviously has more to say about Chinese social pathology than he has 
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chosen to say in this volume. It is to be hoped that he will publish 
another volume containing his ripe reflections upon Chinese society. 
A. N. Hotcomse 


L’EcoNoMIE INDOCHINOISE ET LA GRANDE CRISE. By André Touzet. 
Paris: Marcel Giard. 1934. pp. 426. 30 francs. 


Lsioeds Indo-China have escaped the depression? If it could 
not have escaped, to what extent has it been affected? A long reply to 
the first of these two questions would be useless. It would have been 
impossible for Indo-China to escape the depression, because it has given 
up the isolation that goes with a primitive economy. Its exports of rice, 
rubber, coal and metals give it so important a place in the international 
market that it is inevitably affected by the reactions of international 
trade. 

The second question is worth an answer in detail; and this is what 
we get in the excellent book on the subject by M. André Touzet, As- 
sistant Director of Finance in Indo-China. He reviews agriculture, 
industry and trade, the fall in the economic standard of Indo-China 
in recent years, public works, and emergency measures for relief and 
protection. 

He begins with a discussion of the difficulties of the rice-growers, 
which admittedly are affected by the depression, but are also due to the 
geographical conditions of the country and the distribution of its 
population. The over-populated Tonkin delta can hardly support its 
own inhabitants, while Cochin China, which is underpopulated, is 
still an exporter of rice. 


The state of affairs in Cochin China [writes M. Touzet] reproduces 
on a small scale conditions in the United States. In America, when 
the farmers of the Middle West and West are unable to sell their 
crops, the industrial East is reduced to misery. In Indo-China, when 
the purchasing power of the rice-grower is impaired, manufacturers, 
importers, transport interests and traders generally, wholesale and retail, 
see their business abruptly slowed up,'their general expenses mounting 
in inverse ratio, their stocks accumulating rapidly, their credits becoming 
frozen. 


The rice-grower in Indo-China, and especially in Cochin China, 
being affected, does not go into the many causes of the depression and 
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of his own deplorable situation. He is ripe for the propaganda of the 
“anti-stabilizers”, the opponents of the “stabilizers”. Currency reform 
in Indo-China, it may here be pointed out, dates from 1930. At that 
time, the progressive decline in the price of silver bullion made reform 
urgent, and it was loudly acclaimed by unanimous public opinion. 
Once reform had been accepted and applied, however, this same public 
opinion began to criticize the point of stabilization as being too low. 
The silver dollar having been fixed at 10 francs (gold), it was equivalent, 
in view of the changed value of the franc itself, to the lowest rate at 
which the Indo-China dollar had ever been quoted: namely 2.02 francs, 
in 1902, when the silver dollar was an unregulated “bullion dollar.” 

The uproar which the political opponents and advocates of stabiliza- 
tion raise against each other still goes on. It is true that among the 
wails of the anti-stabilizers one can detect the pathetic appeals of people 
who really are rice-growers. Nevertheless the arguments of the stabilizers, 
as set forth by M. Touzet, appear singularly reasonable. The buying 
power of a nation is its producing capacity. Decreasing receipts in Indo- 
China have been the real cause of weakness in its purchasing power, 
and have prevented it from taking advantage of the fall in gold prices. 
To this we must add the fact that silver is no longer a precious metal; 
its production has continued to increase, at the same time that its 
value has gone on falling. The decline has not yet been checked, in 
spite of measures already applied or in preparation. Moreover, for 
fifty years or more the countries of the Far East have known this so 
well that they have one after another abandoned silver—Netherlands- 
India in 1877, Japan in 597, British India in 1900, Siam in 1928 and 
Indo-China in 1920. 

However that may be, both the Home Government in France and 
the Government of Indo-China seem to have decided to stand by the 
reform of 1930—that is to say, a silver dollar stabilized at 10 francs. 
A commission appointed in 1933 by M. Sarraut, then Minister for 
the Colonies, has just given its opinion, in the form of a report which 
confirms the view held by M. Touzet; it recommends promoting the 
export trade of Indo-China, lowering the bank rate on loans, favoring 
loans to rice-growers and peasants, and improving agricultural credit. 

M. Touzet’s extremely useful book also contains a study of the com- 
mercial treaties between Indo-China and China and Japan, making it 
possible to appreciate the position of Indo-China in the comity of 
Far Eastern nations. 


Rocrr Lévy 
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Wuirner Latin America? By Frank Tannenbaum, with Intro- 
duction by James T. Shotwell. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 1934. pp. 266. $2.00. 


M.. TANNENBAUM always manages to write provocatively. In 
this volume he has outdone himself. In eight meaty chapters he has 
covered the usual subjects of discussion in connection with Latin 
America:—population, industrialism, finance, foreign trade, transporta- 
tion, education, labor, and agriculture. His method is to ask innumerable 
questions. And most of the questions are unanswerable. There is simply 
no evidence available to the student of Latin American affairs which 
would justify any more than a@ priori answers. 

This book can more accurately be described as an outline of the vast 
field of research which might well be undertaken in Latin America, 
of which only a few patches have thus far been scratched with but a 
meagre harvest. Nevertheless, this reviewer ventures the opinion that 
the inquiring reader will secure more real understanding of Latin 
America from a perusal of Mr. Tannenbaum’s questions than he will 
from the answers to be found in most books on Latin America. 

Henry Kitrrepce Norton 


Soviet Lireraturz, AN AntHo.ocy. Edited and translated by 
George Reavey and Marc Slonim. New York: Covici, Friede, 


Inc. 1934. pp. 426. $2.50. 


Diss literature, like the literature of any other country, is the 
mirror of the national mind. How the Russian people think about life 
under communism is a question of great importance, for what and 
how they think will not only affect, but determine, the life they live. 
And the most authentic means of knowing what people think is still 
literature. The present anthology, which gives fair samples of Soviet 
fiction, poetry, and criticism, offers a convenient guide to the Soviet 
mind and scene. 

Compared with pre-revolution Russian literature, Soviet literature has 
become more vivid—one may almost say crude, in many cases—in 
language, and essentially social in character. The vividness and brutal 
starkness are protests against the introspection and psychology of the 
older Russian writers whom we know so well; the social character is 
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a direct outcome of the time. It would be a mistake, as Mr. Slonim 
has pointed out in his excellent introduction, to say that the attention 
paid by Soviet writers to social and political problems was primarily due 
to outward coercion. “Russia is living its social drama, and its writers 
cannot but be conscious of the fact.” 

We must not, however, expect present Soviet writers to be able to 
record the ‘drama in its totality. It has been too rapid-moving, too 
engulfing and overwhelming for them to do so. The most burning prob- 
lem confronting them is the quest after harmony between the in- 
dividual and the mass. The conflict will go on, as will the conflict 
between the machine civilization and the old Russian culture. Will 
Russia remain Asia amid the “six-armed, six-legged” striding monsters 
of the machine? Kataev, in “Speed Up, Time!” replies: “Never, never, 
never!” 

The present volume represents the works of practically all the better 
known Soviet writers. Gorky is omitted, presumably because he is 
already well known. Of fiction, it gives a fair sample. Poetry is not so 
well represented, but the samples given are quite sufficient to show 
the matter and the techniques employed by Soviet poets. The editors 
and translators have been very wise in including a section on criticism, 
for it contains what might literally be called manifestoes of the differ- 
ent schools. Mr. Marc Slonim’s introduction serves excellently as a lucid 
guide through the labyrinth of Soviet letters, from the Symbolists to 
the present time. 

Of course, an anthology is never meant to be enough. It always leaves 
something to be desired. This first comprehensive survey succeeds in 
giving the reader a quite adequate idea of the scope, the quality, the 
problems and tendencies of Soviet literature. This, perhaps, is what 


an anthology of this kind is for. 
P. K. Mox 
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Project FOR THE SECOND Five-YEAR PLAN FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
oF THE NationaL Economy or THE USSR. 1933-1937. (PRoEKT 
Vroroco PraTiLeTNeco Piana Razvitia Naropnoco KuHoziatstva 
SSSR.) (In Russian.) Government Planning Commission under 
the Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR. Moscow: Party 
Publishing Co. 1934. Vol. I, pp. 551. 6r. Vol. Il, pp. 570. 6r. Vol. 
IIL, pp. 180. 37. 25k. 


T. Any student of the economic life of the USSR, this project 
for the second Five-Year Plan must prove of inestimable value. Prepared 
by Gosplan with the assistance of the Academy of Science of the USSR, 
two hundred research institutions, more than three hundred important 
scientific and technical specialists and many scholars, these three volumes 
exhaustively describe every phase of the second Piatiletka. The first 
volume gives the plan for the various branches of national economy: 
industry, agriculture, transport and communications, construction and 
the allotment of productive strength, labor, production costs, distribution, 
cultural construction and finance. Illustrative tables are scattered through- 
out the text and more than a hundred pages of collated tables are 
given at the end. The second volume describes the plan for the develop- 
ment of the various districts of the Union during the years 1933-1937. 
More than half of this volume consists of tables which give not only 
the indices of economic development according to district, but also a 
list of contemplated construction for each geographical section. Volume 
III, which is an appendix to Volume I, consists completely of tables 
which form an inventory of the basic objects of construction during the 
five years in question, with indications of the period of construction, 
the cost and the locality of each undertaking. The statistics for 1933 are 
approximations of actual fulfillment and the figures for 1934 are those 
of the plan that has been formally approved by the government. The 
1932 figures, however, are the result of careful checking of the statistics 
given by the people’s commissariats against those of Gosplan. 

The first Five-Year Plan, begun in the autumn of 1928, was com- 
pleted at the end of four and a quarter years. The second Five-Year 
Plan is already in its second year. These volumes are the detailed 
elaboration of the general directions adopted by the last congress of the 
Communist Party in January 1934. They in turn will be translated into 
the annual and monthly control figures which govern all economic 
activity in the Soviet Union. It is unfortunate that the material con- 
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tained in the volumes, like the similar project for the first Five-Year 
Plan, is unavailable to economists who do not read Russian. This re- 
cently published work is an important source-book, not only on every 
problem of Soviet economy, but also on the broader aspects of govern- 
ment planning and control. 


K. B. 


Russta’s Iron Ace. By William Henry Chamberlin. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co. 1934. pp. ix + 400. $4.00. 


I, 1929, Mr. Chamberlin wrote Soviet Russia, his first im- 
portant book on the country where he has lived since 1922 as a news- 
paper correspondent. It became at once a standard reference book for 
English readers. It was well documented without being academic; al- 
though it was a model of objective reporting, it still had life breathed 
into its pages. It belonged in the tradition of Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace. 

Then, the first Five-Year Plan had just begun. In the half decade 
that has passed since then, the Russian countryside has gone through 
a revolution which can be compared only with that of November, 1917. 
Indeed, in many ways this second revolution has been more violent 
and more disturbing. There has been no shift in political control, no 
change in the underlying philosophy of state. But millions of Russian 
workers and peasants have been forced to change their way of life. 
Under the conscious, purposeful direction of the Communist Party, the 
Soviet Union has attempted to starve itself into industrial achievement 
and to coerce or bribe its peasants into collective agriculture. Both of 
these aspects of the second revolution are still going on. Both have cut 
deeper into the Russian countryside and its people than anything in the 
first years of the revolution. 

It is this second revolution which Mr. Chamberlin calls “Russia’s 
Iron Age.” He has written its record in the same fresh and forceful 
style that so distinguished his earlier volume. It is illustrated with 
anecdote and personal experience, and has the authentic flavor of knowl- 
edge that has been absorbed rather than mined or quarried. The theater, 
the moving pictures, conversations on a hiking trip, industrial figures, 
clippings from provincial newspapers, are all grist to Mr. Chamberlin’s 
mill. They make his story come alive. 

But it is no objective book. Tio the long and dismal list which the 
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author gives of catastrophes brought about by the Five-Year Plan, he 
might well have added the bitterness with which his own reporting is 
now flavored. Nothing could speak so eloquently of the reality of issues 
raised by these last five years in the Soviet Union as the impossibility, 
even for such a foreign correspondent as Mr. Chamberlin, of writing 


of about them impersonally and dispassionately. What was in 1929 an ur 
a interesting experiment, something to be examined and reported on, has ha 
ft become a defiant challenge, so deep and fundamental that emotion ne 
_ finds no escape from it. The subject of this book is bitter, and Mr. Cl 
ft Chamberlin has described it bitterly. ch 
: . In places, it has led him into bad reporting. The mysterious famine th 
# of 1932-33 has been wrapped in obscurity enough by the political or 
a exigencies of the Bolshevik leaders. It is no service to increase the con- sa 
i fusion, as Mr. Chamberlin does, by stating the toll of famine as five be 
or six millions on page 67 and as three or four millions on page 88. bt 


i The statement that forced labor gangs on new construction projects 
Ei. included “hundreds of thousands of families” of kulaks, or the esti- w 
mate of those deprived of liberty during this period without “due V 
process of law” as exceeding two millions, is similarly out of line with V 
the author’s reputation for cautious accuracy. To damn the Soviet a 
censorship is to do a good deed both for the foreign public and for the a 
Soviet Union; to neglect to mention that every newspaper man in re 
4 Moscow is within three minutes of his London office by unrestricted fe 
telephone service is bad reporting. 
It is even more by the tone in which the book is written that Mr. p 
Chamberlin has communicated the deep personal dislike he has for the 0 

present policies of the Soviet Government. Since he has left the Soviet 


Union for the Far East, he may well have felt justified in writing from n 
his heart about class war, the dictatorship of the proletariat and the } 
i ethics of engineering a revolution. He has lived with these ideas inti- t 
: mately, and his personal conclusions, had they been written with less t 
: emotional bitterness, would have validity for anyone interested in com- c 
; munism. They could hardly add to his reputation for objective, un- I 
emotional reporting. 
JoszerH Barnes 
I 
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Boy anp Girt Tramps or America. By Thomas Minchan. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1934. pp. xvii +- 252. Appendix and 
Glossary. $2.50. 


= predominating feeling after reading this book is one of 
unbelief. In America, in rich America, kids live like this! Kids who 
have left home because their father had no job and their mother had 
no work and there were too many hungry brothers and sisters. . . . 
Children with nothing wrong with them, good, hearty, clean, courageous 
children, ready and anxious to do their work in the world, forced onto 
the road to live like tramps, bums, yeggs. . . . No, not bums. That’s the 
one thing they are afraid of becoming—“I don’t want to be a bum,” 
says Texas. Anything else is all right. You can steal—that’s having 
“luck”—beg, be a prostitute, have a racket; but you mustn’t become a 
bum. 
Thomas Minehan is a young college instructor, a sociologist who 
wanted to find out about transients in America. How did they live? 
What did they eat? What did they do all day, think about, talk about? 
What did they think about God, about sex, about politics? So he joined 
a group of them, travelled with them, lived with them, ate watery soup 
and sour stew with them, cleaned the grease off ventilator blades in 
return for a stale doughnut, stood the nauseating stench of dirty bodies, 
foul breaths and toilets, in missions, relief centers, flop houses, transient 
shelters, jails. And he gives you a clear, vivid and, I repeat, unbelievable 
picture of the way a quarter of a million kids have to live in a land 
of plenty. 

The reader is struck by two factors: The dirt, meagreness and drab- 
ness of the food and clothes grudgingly parcelled out to the unfortunates. 
No one ever gets a second helping; no meal is ever adequate; you have 
to run around a fortnight to dozens of places that are supposed to help 
the homeless and helpless before you can get an old cap, a torn pair 
of tennis shoes or a worn coat four sizes too big. The clothes you and 
I burn as too bad to give away would be fat, rich finds to these chil- 
dren. Our daily garbage cans would provide Ritz meals for them. A 
hundred Park Avenue families, one feels, could adequately feed the 
boy and girl tramps of America and not know the difference. But— 
strange anomaly!—the kids get more of an education in “guts,” (“God 
is guts” one said) in helping themselves, in facing a reality they know 
at its bleakest, in courage, fersistence and perseverance—in short, in 


those factors we. call virtues—than do the children who live safely in 
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comfortable homes. If they don’t die, if they are not permanently weak- 
ened or disabled or crippled, if they can be used before their thin little 
bodies are wasted and thrown away, they could, one feels, make up the 
vanguard of any action with a great purpose. They are not “class- 
conscious”; but they are waiting for “der Tag”—the day when somebody 
will lead them somewhere, anywhere, out of this waste. In every group 
of young transients today, says the author, there is at least one com- 
munist. They have no patriotism, they have no racial hatreds, and they 
are developing a loyal sense of themselves as a group which has to rely 
on itself alone. They are loyal; they are generous; they are kind. 

But they are also developing a wild freedom and that wanderlust 
which made the desprizornie (neglected children) of the Soviet Union 
such a difficult problem. The Russians finally solved their problem by 
putting the children into colonies in which they were taught trades and 
professions and social living. Then they were shot out into a world 
where jobs were crying to be filled, and where all life was a great 
adventure of building, all together, a new hopeful society. The tragedy 
of Thomas Minehan’s boy and girl tramps is that even if they could be 
taught to apply their courage usefully, even if they were to be col- 
lected into colonies, there would be nowhere to send them afterward. 

And yet, there is as much work to be done in the United States as 
there is in the Soviet Union. The reader wonders, as some of the boy 
and girl tramps are beginning to wonder, when we shall begin to see it. 

Extra WINTER 


New Licut on THe Most Ancient East: THE OrtEnTAL PRELUDE 
To Evropgan Prenistory. By V. Gordon Childe. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co. 1934. Map; 32 plates and 102 text- 
figures; list of abbreviations; index. pp. xviii +- 327. $4.00. 


Diiccsinn Curxpe’s latest book, New Light on the Most An- 
cient East, is both welcome and timely. It comprises, besides an ex- 
cellent preface, ten chapters which bring up to date our knowledge 
regarding the results of researches in the Near East and in northwestern 
India. The author shows in the course of his narrative how the dis- 
coveries of even the past five years have revealed the culture pattern 
of those lands in antiquity as far more complex than we had previously 
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The book presents us first with a comprehensive picture of the times 
around 3000 B.C. It then goes on to describe the physical environment 
and the character of the early cultures out of which grew ultimately 
the great historic civilizations. In this connection it speaks of microlitic 
industries as having been found from Morocco to India; even this 
wide range will now have to be greatly extended eastward through the 
discovery by N. C. Nelson of another such industry in Mongolia. There 
is also a penetrating discussion of the beginnings of agriculture and 
of the domestication of animals. 

Professor Childe next devotes three excellent chapters to an account 
of cultural development in the Nile valley from the earliest predynastic 
times down to the Pyramid Age, and two more to the prehistoric and 
early historic periods in the basins of the Euphrates and Tigris. In 
these chapters the author shows how most of the basic discoveries and 
inventions upon which have been built all later civilizations, including 
our own, had already become well known in the Near East before the 
dawn of history. He next describes the newly discovered Indus civiliza- 
tion and compares and contrasts it with the contemporary one which 
had grown up in Mesopotamia. Iranian, Anatolian, and other regions 
peripheral to the principal ancient centers are then discussed, and the 
significance of the recent discoveries in Baluchistan is pointed out. The 
closing chapter treats of the ways in which cultural advances, and 
particularly those concerned with the change from a food-gathering to 
a food-producing economy and the subsequent rise of urban life, 
became disseminated. Professor Childe shows himself here, as elsewhere, 
capable of dealing with his subject in its entirety while at the same 
time making clear the interrelations among its various parts. 

As the sub-title indicates, the aim of the work is to treat of the 
most ancient civilizations especially as preludes to the spread of culture 
over the face of Europe during the late prehistoric period. Not the 
least interesting portions of the book are those in which the author 
traces the different cultural currents which flowed slowly from the Near 
East westward and northwestward until at last they reached the shores 
of the Atlantic and the Baltic. Had it been the author’s purpose to 


‘include China in his survey, he might have shown how precisely the 


same process operated toward the east also. An instance is that of 
the use of the chariot in war; this practice, so general in antiquity, 
appeared latest and survived longest exactly where we might expect— 
in China on the one hand and the British Isles on the other, at the two 
ends of the Eurasiatic continent. 
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In a work of such wide scope, minor errors are inevitable. Thus the 
animal mentioned on p. 155 as the “gnu” was in reality beyond doubt 
the bison, which we know still existed in southwestern Asia in ancient 
times. On p. 165 the references to Pl. XV, @ and 4, are transposed. 
The word “discreet” on p. 207 should surely be “discrete”. On p. 209 
the statement that elephants were kept in domestication in the Indus 
civilization is hardly correct; those animals have been tamed in many 
lands, but nowhere have they ever been domesticated. The jade spoken 
of on p. 210 as coming “from China or Burma” was actually in all 
likelihood imported from the Khotan region. 

Such slips are however without significance. New Light on the Most 
Ancient East is in all respects an excellent piece of work. Not only is it, 
like all of Professor Childe’s books, informative in a high degree, but, 
like them again, it displays a fine feeling for essentials and proportion, 
and is written in a delightfully readable style. There is a clear map 
of the Near East, and the plates and text-figures are well chosen. While 
there is no separate bibliography, its place is taken by the richly docu- 
mented notes to the various chapters. There is also a good index. The 
book abundantly fulfills its declared purpose. 

“Primarily to illustrate, and if possible vindicate, the principles that 
must be applied to the study of European prehistory by reference to 
the richer and better dated material of the proto-historic Orient”. 

C. W. Bisnop 


Wurtuer Asta? By Kenneth Saunders, Litt.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1934. pp. 221. $2.00. 


ie Is questionable whether the riddle which Dr. Saunders has 
chosen for his title will be answered within the lifetime, or according 
to any expectations, of the present generation. But it is none the less 
important and, in Dr. Saunders’ thoughtful pages, extremely interesting 
to learn something of the position of the three men, Gandhi, Hu Shih, 
and Kagawa, who stand at the central points of Asia’s unrest. 

It is difficult for Englishmen to be quite fair to Gandhi, however 
much they wish to be so. As Dr. Saunders truly says, “the British are 
suspicious of the saint in politics.” Dr. Saunders goes deeply into 
Gandhi's spiritual foundations both in Hindu and Christian writing, 
but the resulting picture is not convincing nor even pleasant. The march 
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to the sea, the “highly organized campaign of civil disobedience,” even 
the fasting and the famous spinning wheel, are weapons of deliberate 
offense very far from the Sermon on the Mount, from which Gandhi 
professes to have drawn so much joyous inspiration; while his remark, 
quoted by Dr. Saunders: “I get the best bargains from behind prison 
bars,” savors distinctly of Machiavellianism. Dr. Saunders writes with 
unmeasured admiration for Gandhi, adding with apparent complacency: 
“Probably India will go through a period of civil war” (after the grant- 
ing of a constitution) “such as most countries have had to endure in 
their march to freedom.” One would like to ask Dr. Saunders to define 
his ideas of freedom, and especially whether it is to be enjoyed by the 
millions who will pay in untold misery for that civil war, or merely by 
a coterie of “the politically minded.” 

Hu Shih, already known as “the Sage of modern China” before he 
was forty, is not the international name that Gandhi is, but one can 
think of him with far more sympathy. He has shown his courage, not 
against a foreign government, desperately anxious not to make him a 
martyr, but against politicians of his own country, to criticize whom 
was to risk prison or even worse, but whose misdoings he has never 
hesitated to denounce with a boldness which has won him the admira- 
tion of all China, and made it almost impossible to find even standing 
room wherever he lectures. Furthermore, the Pei Hua literary revolu- 
tion, of which he is the principal founder, has already brought untold 
benefits to his countrymen, and will bring yet more. One may question 
the wisdom—for China—of Hu Shih’s faith in Western mechanization; 
and his rather flamboyant atheism is perhaps a relic of youthfulness 
which he has yet to outgrow. But of his sincerity and disinterestedness 
there is no question: he is a force of great potentiality in new China. 

Japan’s problems are, of course, wholly different from those of India 
and China, both by reason of the far more advanced stage that the 
country has reached in compounding the culture of East and West, and 
by the nature of its people. It is a tribute to the essential chivalry of the 
latter that, beneath all their hard modern industrialism, they can be as 
deeply touched, as their ancestors were by an Eisai or a Nichiren, by the 
humble yet vital figure of Kagawa, a man whose unswerving fidelity 
to the Christian ideal has necessarily brought him into conflict with his 
countrymen’s most revered deities. Here, indeed, it is possible to see the 
true saint, who can apply his religion in practical fashion to the prob- 
lems of the day without bringing suspicion on his sincerity. A few years 
ago there were Japanese who seriously advocated adopting Christianity 
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as Japan’s State religion. If that ever comes to pass, Kagawa will have 
been no small part of the cause. 
O. M. Green 


Tue Horse anp THE Sworp. By Harold Peake and Herbert John 
Fleure. New Haven: The Yale University Press. (“Corridors of 
Time” Series, Vol. VIII.) 1933. Maps; illustrations; brief bibli- 
ographies appended to individual chapters; index. pp. viti + 152. 
$2.00. 


Horsez AND THE Sworp forms a worthy addition to that 
extremely useful little series, “The Corridors of Time”. It consists in 
the main of a detailed account of the older culture centers of the Near 
East and of southeastern Europe during that period, roughly 1400-1000 
B.C., when their Bronze Age was drawing to a close and their Iron 
Age beginning. The joint authors have not, however, restricted them- 
selves to these regions, but have treated, more briefly, of those portions 
of the Middle and Far East where civilizations also arose in antiquity. 
Their inclusion of China is highly commendable, although in that 
connection they have relied largely upon a book published over a 
quarter of a century ago, excellent for its time but now in some 
respects outdated. 

The confidence. which the authors repose in “legendary history” 
(Pref., p. iii and passim) appears in general to have much to justify 
it provided it is not carried too far. Although devoting perhaps dis- 
proportionate attention to Greek lands, the account of the spread of 
the Indo-European language groups is an excellent one. It seems clear 
that, as the authors suggest, this expansion was the result of the 
domestication of the horse and the acquisition of bronze weapons by 
the inhabitants of the western portion of the Eurasiatic steppe zone. 
These peoples were thus enabled to transform themselves from mere 
raiders into conquerors and organizers of the lands which they over- 
ran (cf. p. 143). The description of the types of pottery and of bronze 
implements characterizing successive periods and different areas is most 
clear, while the beginning of the use of iron, apparently in north- 
eastern Asia Minor, within the Hittite territory, is well brought out. 
There is likewise a good account (pp. 132 sqq.) of the climatic 
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deterioration in western and west-central Europe with which the epoch 
under consideration closed. 

The book professes, by its title, to deal especially with the part 
played during the Late Bronze Age by the horse and the sword. Yet 
to these two factors the authors have scarcely done justice. Thus when 
they speak (Pref., p. iii) of “men on horseback, armed with swords” 
during the period under discussion, they seem not to have grasped 
the full import of the fact that everywhere in the ancient world, from 
China to western Europe, the use of chariotry preceded that of cavalry, 
usually by several centuries. Nor is there any reason to suppose (cf. pp. 
51 sq.) that the practice of fighting on horseback was thus retarded 
by any lack of suitable mounts; the true causes were quite other and 
much more complex. And when we do at length find mounted men 
taking part in combat, they are armed at first not with swords but 
with spears and shields. It was only with the appearance of iron that 
swords began to be regularly used on horseback. Again, in those 
regions which knew the composite bow, in the course of the first 
millennium B.C. large masses of horse-archers began to be employed. 
The ultimate disuse of chariotry in war everywhere from Ireland to 
China was due to more than one cause; but one of the most decisive 
was the growing use of mounted troops and their greater effectiveness 
in battle. In a book dealing specifically with the horse and the sword, 
the above and similar points might have received greater emphasis. 

The foregoing, however, by no means implies that The Horse and 
the Sword is not an extremely interesting, useful, and readable book. 
The brief bibliographies following the individual chapters are well 
selected, while the maps and illustrations are most helpful. The book 
is fully indexed, and the proof-reading and printing are well done. 

C. W. Bistop 


L’Ocgano pt Quattro ContTINENTI, and L’OcEANo DAL CERCHIO 
pt Fuoco. By Francesco Bertonelli, Capitano di Vascello. Flor- 
ence: Bemporad. 1932 and 1934. pp. 274 and 354, respectively. 


in substance of these studies by a captain in the Italian 

Navy is a general survey—geographical, historical, economic, social, and 

political, with international implications—of all the countries border- 
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ing on the Indian and Pacific Oceans. The material, though frankly 
taken from secondary sources, chiefly English and French, is admirably 
organized and, despite the extreme condensation made necessary by an 
attempt to cover so vast a field in two volumes of modest size, most 
interestingly presented. 

As a naval officer Captain Bertonelli is especially interested in condi- 
tions and tendencies that make for possible future wars and, more 
particularly, in problems of naval strategy; and as an Italian, in the part 
that Italy may be called on to play in the Middle and Far East, whether 
in war or peace. To the author one of the most important problems 
of the Pacific is that furnished by Australasia, into whose “demo- 
graphic void” no power or group of powers can, at long last, prevent 
an influx of people from the “high-pressure population area” of Japan, 
unless the principal European states anticipate this movement by be- 
ginning forthwith to send to these underpopulated regions at least a 
million persons a year, so as to erect a “dike” against the “yellow 
tide.” 

A similar situation is seen in South Africa, where the rapid increase 
of the negro population threatens to engulf the white inhabitants. Here 
is proposed the same remedy: “match population against population.” 
Unfortunately Captain Bertonelli does not discuss the problem of financ- 
ing so vast an emigration nor the difficulties of international coopera- 
tion, especially in these days when international agreement on anything 
is almost impossible of attainment. And one might well wonder if 
South Africans and Australians could be induced to welcome to their 
countries millions of Continental Europeans. The thesis nevertheless 
has its merits and does at least throw into relief the basic weakness 
of “White Australia” and “White South Africa.” 
Davip Lattimore 


Curistian Missions AND A New Wortp Cutture. By Archibald 
G. Baker. Chicago and New York: Willett, Clark & Co. 1934. 


PP. 322. $2.00. 

; eee world culture is in the making. What forces are at 
work? How are the provincial or regional cultures breaking down? 
What will be the constituent elements of this new culture? What has 
Christianity to contribute? And, more specifically, how are these con- 
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tributions going to be incorporated, through the agency of the missions, 
into this new culture? 

Professor Baker has had wide and varied experience in the mission 
field and is now Professor of Missions in the University of Chicago. 
Accepting the findings of such sciences as psychology, anthropology, 
sociology, the history of religion and the psychology of religion, that 
religion is a phase of cultural development and missions one aspect of 
a more general process of cultural interpenetration, he gives us a very 


. competent study of what actually takes place when one religion and 


culture plays upon another. On the findings of what takes place he 
gives us a new philosophy of missions. Thus, this unusual book has 
lifted the missionary enterprise from the fruitless controversy over theo- 
logical niceties and ecclesiastical details to the realm of applied science. 

A large portion cf the book is an analysis of the process of culture 
transfusion. The cultural regions, separated one from another before 
the time of Columbus, have become connected and interdependent. 
Millions of human beings, who are products of separate and distinct 
culture regions, have been suddenly thrown together into a planetary 
world. The transmission of biological and cultural heredity from one 
generation to another, the education of the individual, the exploration 
of the unknown and the projection toward the ideal, the sharing of 
discoveries—these operations of the cultural process within the group 
have expanded beyond the group boundary. A world-wide sharing of 
advancements and a world-wide competition between the new and the 
old, the alien and the native, with the evaluation, testings and selec- 
tions involved, have resulted in the disintegration of some established 
social structures on the one hand and the reintegration of some, through 
new groupings, on the other. The new creations born of this new cul- 
tural process will be transmitted to the next generation. Thus the 
cycle is complete. 

The gigantic pageant of the creative process should so inspire us 
that we can make it the religion of our life and find in it adequate 
vindication and motivation for the work we do. It should so overawe 
us that we shall keep out from under its wheels our narrowness, preju- 
dices, excessive pride, monopolistic ideas of truth. Instead, we should 
sit down to audit our accounts without reservation as a preliminary 
condition of doing business together. Dr. Baker is very strong on this 
point. 

Altogether too many assurances are being offered by religious propa- 
gandists to a credulous public, set forth in alluring colors like gilt- 
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edge stock certificates with little or nothing to substantiate them . . . 
The world will never be saved by continued reaffirmations of unveri- 
fied and unverifiable pretentions by rival parties. Nothing less than a 
deliberate deflation of watered stock, a ruthless debunking of chauvin- 
istic patriotism, racial pride, economic greed and pious humbug will 
ever qualify nations and religions to engage in the task of world recon- 
struction. Only thus will life be reduced to a solid basis of reality upon 
which alone can be built a sound and lasting structure which will 
house our sublimest hopes and confidences. 


Another great step—besides an unreserved auditing of accounts— 
that the human family must learn to take is cooperation: not the subtle 
kinds of conditioning designed to win consent to certain propositions 
without opening up for serious consideration their truthfulness and 
essential meaning, but a joint deliberation, a pooling of wisdom, a joint 
contribution to the common good. 

At last the mission question is viewed from a promising angle, the 
missionary undertaking is placed where it should be placed. It has 
never had a greater promise, a nobler meaning and a better philosophy 
than here presented by Dr. Baker. I am sure that his views will be 
accepted by the peoples to whom the missionaries are sent. But will 
they be accepted by the missionaries themselves and their supporters 
“at home?” 

P. K. Mox 


Tue State anp Economic Lire. Edited and published by the 
International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. Paris. 1934. 


pp xviti. 422. $4.00. 


A; A participant in the conference reported in this volume 
the reviewer is inclined to write marginal comments rather than de- 
tailed criticism. The meetings were intended in part as a continuation 
of the conference on the same subject held at Milan in May 1932. In 
the intervening period between the conferences, memoranda were pre- 
pared by various institutions of different countries, particularly Italy. 
Germany, France, Great Britain and other countries submitted mem- 
oranda describing various aspects of state intervention. These memo- 
randa were in many cases available at a very late date and their abun- 
dance restricted their value to the conference. Fortunately, excerpts 
have been printed (pp. 322-411) for students of the volume and they 
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constitute an extremely valuable, although scattered, survey of forms of 
state intervention and their effectiveness. Dr. Wolfers, in his report as 
general rapporteur, has provided an excellent summary of all the mate- 
rial presented (pp. 19-42). In the main the memoranda served as the 
basis of discussion for the second committee on state intervention in 
private economic enterprise, of which Professor Edwin Gay was chair- 
man and Professor J. H. Richardson rapporteur. The discussion cen- 
tered about philosophical aspects, forms, labor organization and repre- 
sentation, planning and international implications—the whole being 
summarized in the rapporteur’s report. It is sufficient to say that these 
divisions were largely artificial and that the discussion was largely 
philosophical and by way of argument between state intervention as 
advocated by Italy and Germany and liberalism as advocated by France, 
Great Britain and the United States, or authoritarianism versus liberal- 
ism. The strength of the Italian delegation implied an able presenta- 
tion of the case for authoritarianism. 

The first committee on international trade and finance with Professor 
Henri Hauser as chairman and Professor William Rappard as rappor- 
teur was supported to a less extent by memoranda, with the result that 
the main body of material is available in the addresses and discussion. 
The discussion was carried on under four heads: the most favored 
nation clause, the open door policy, imperial preference, and inter- 
national debts and capital movements. The rapporteur in his general 
summary stated that “almost all, if not all, members of the committee” 
recognized the futility “on the part of the international community, 
of an attitude of serene or resigned Jaissez-faire.” 

Similarly the chairman of the second committee stated that there 
was “a general acceptance of the fundamental statement that there is a 
very widespread, you might say universal, long-time movement towards 
an increasing social and economic organization. That is general through- 
out the whole of the Western world and we are facing one of the 
greatest movements, the beginning of a new period.” It will be obvious 
that the volume is invaluable to those interested in the basic problems 
of international and national affairs. 

The success of a study conference on international problems depends 
in part on the interest of the countries concerned, as shown in the 
preparation of memoranda by the respective organizations, but to a 
much greater extent on the ability of the men attending the confer- 
ence and on the technique of promoting effective discussion. A “Who's 
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who” of members of the group, referring to the nature of the work in 
which they had been engaged, would have been of much greater value 
than statements as to the organizations which they represented. A 
bilingual conference gains enormously in time and effectiveness through 
the use of interpreters who are able to condense discussion rather than 
give exact reproductions. Even assuming an ideal chairman and an 
effective technique of discussion, little progress can be made without 
able representatives. No effort should be spared in attempts to secure 
competent members. The difficulties of the subjects discussed, the grave 
dangers of bias, and the costs of the meetings make it essential that 
only the ablest individuals should be invited to attend. In solving these 
problems, the conference was a success; but not as much of a success 
as the reader of the book would suppose. 
H. A. Innis 


Basic Rures or Reason. By I. A. Richards. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Treubner & Co. 1933. pp. 138. 25. 6d. (New York: 
Barnes and Noble. $0.90.) 


se is a book on logic written in the eight hundred and fifty 
words of Basic English, the international auxiliary language of our 
time. Although restricting himself to the Basic vocabulary, Mr. Rich- 
ards finds that he has in no way hampered his expression, nor been 
forced to say what he might have said differently if he had drawn on 
the full storehouse of English words. On the contrary, he has discov- 
ered unexpected advantages in composing this book on logic in a vocab- 
ulary which lends itself, as Basic English does, to precise, unemotive 
expression. 

In Mr. Richards’ view, much of our thinking never gets far because 
we are insufficiently aware of what words can and what they cannot 
do. Words have the power not only to promote but also to frustrate 
our thinking. Broadly speaking, they are of two kinds—those which 
point to something definite, and those which point to nothing in par- 
ticular, serving merely to create attitudes or feelings which the writer 
himself holds, or possibly wishes his readers to hold with him. Logic 
is, or should be, concerned with the former, since it is only of refer- 
ential or scientific statements that it is pertinent to ask whether they 
are true or falsc. 
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Emotive writing has value, particularly in poetry and art, in which we 
are dealing with an artist’s experience or describing the states of mind 
which his work evokes in us. Trouble comes when we confuse these 
two functions of language, giving the impression that evocative lan- 
guage has the same communicative power that referential or scientific 
statements have. This difficulty is traced by Mr. Richards and Mr. C. K. 
Ogden, in their earlier work, The Meaning of Meaning, to a primi- 
tive superstition, which nevertheless is implicit in the thought of most 
people, that there is some inevitable and necessary connection between 
words and the things to which words point or refer. These authors 
take the position that words are merely instruments for pointing, and 
therefore cannot be said to “contain” or hold a meaning in the way 
we are likely to infer when we glance at their definitions in a dictionary. 

Words, from the standpoint of Mr. Richards’ psychology, “are in- 
struments by which men give direction to thoughts, nothing more.” 
A writer may give them any sense which is useful to the purpose he 
has in hand so long as he makes the sense clear, and so long as there 
is no serious danger of others taking it differently. Our most important 
words, particularly those which we use in argument, have not one but 
several senses, and unless we take care, we shift, according to our in- 
terests, from one of these senses to another without realizing that our 
thought has changed. Or conversely, we say the same thing in differ- 
ent words, vainly imagining that we have said something new. Writers 
on philosophy, religion, politics—in fact all the fields in which man’s 
interests are strong—tend readily to the use of unanalyzed concepts, to 
word-manipulation as we observe it in metaphysics, to the creation and 
perpetuation of fictitious entities, as though all the words in our dic- 
tionaries had the same precise pointing power of, say, our Arabic 
numerals, Little wonder that most arguments in these fields end with 
the exclamation, “Let us define our terms!” 

Logic tells us, or should tell us, how to “put our thoughts in order.” 
Putting our thoughts in order is, for Mr. Richards, “making them come 
into agreement with things.” This we cannot do without the help of 
language. The problem then becomes a matter of controlling the words 
we use—in particular, separating the senses of the key-words on which 
our other words depend. In Basic Rules of Reason we have the various 
senses of some thirty of these key-words analyzed for us, showing in 
each case what can and what cannot be done with them. Such words 
are: knowledge, belief, thought, thing, law, cause, true, change, force, 
quality, property, sort, degree, and so on. To be logical means, from 
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this point of view, to be word-conscious—to realize what “dark clouds 
of possible senses” hang over even the most important words we use. 
This is obviously no ordinary book on logic. Its implications are impor- 
tant and far-reaching, but not easy to grasp without some acquaintance 
with the psychology that underlies them. It is clearly written and any 
effort put forth to understand it will be richly rewarded. 

ArtHur W. HuMMeEL 


Deciine anp Recovery oF Wueat Prices THE "NINETIES. 


Volume X, Nos. 8 and 9. Wheat Studies of the Food Research 
Institute. Stanford University, California. 1934. pp. 64. $1.00. 
Wortp Wueat Survey OuTLook, SEPTEMBER 1934. Volume 
XI, No. 1. Wheat Studies of the Food Research Institute. Stan- 
ford University, California. 1934. pp. 38. $ .50. 


2 ee first study is an attempt to infer the future course of 
world’s wheat prices by a study of their decline and recovery in the 
*nineties. The monograph is the work of Helen C. Farnsworth. Her 
findings are presented carefully but in the ponderous style characteristic 
of Institute publications. Included in the sixty-four pages devoted to 
the study are twenty-six charts and ten statistical tables. Nothing very 
startling, however, in the way of fresh and vivid insight into the prob- 
lem emerges. We learn that the bounty of nature was chiefly responsible 
for the appearance of wheat surpluses between 1891 and 1895; that these 
surpluses were associated with low prices; that a short world crop in 
1897 led to a decrease of stocks and that prices recovered; that the 
present surplus carry-over is currently twice as large in relation to 
current production as the maximum surplus carry-over of the ‘nineties, 
and that conceivably nature might again by low world crops eliminate 
the surplus, provided political measures do not make the task more 
difficult. Finally, the conclusion is reached that the elimination of 
surplus stocks is the prerequisite to a general rise in wheat prices. Over 
the soundness of this conclusion there is no dispute but we do not think 
it will really startle anyone. 

The later issue of the Wheat Studies of the Food Research Institute 
reports that due to unfavorable conditions of growth during the present 
year the reduction of wheat stocks seems almost certain to be impor- 
tant: “likely to cut the ‘world surplus’ by more than half, but quite 
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unlikely to eliminate it.” Canada, Argentina, and Australia will provide 
much more of the world’s net exports than usual. Exports from the 
United States will probably fall to a new low and the domestic carry- 
over will be reduced. No domestic shortage, however, is anticipated. 
Discussing the International Wheat Agreement, the report states that 
for purposes of setting forth the outlook “we assume that there will be 
no appreciable effects upon trade, prices, or year-end stocks in 1934-35 
traceable to new developments under the existing Agreement or to any 
new agreement that may conceivably be formulated. The trade regards 
the Agreement as dead, on technical as well as on political grounds.” 
The outlook for prices during the next few months is carefully con- 
sidered and one factor balanced against another. The situation, how- 
ever, remains far from clear. Precise data for wheat crops from the 
southern hemisphere are not yet obtainable. Added to all the other 
complicating factors is the problem of instability in the foreign ex- 


changes. 
D. A. 
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‘New Booxs of Importance to Members of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations: 


The Chinese Renaissance, by Hu Shih (University of Chicago Press, $1.50). The 
latest book by one of the founders of the Chinese Renaissance. Dr. Hu Shih is Chair- 
man of the China Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Civitas Dei, by Lionel Curtis (Macmillan, London, ros. 6d.). An enquiry into the 
permanent values of the State and Society, by one of the founders of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 


The Canadian Economy and Its Problems, edited by H. A. Innis and A. F. W. 
Plumptre (Canadian Institute of International Affairs, $2.00). A study of Canada as 
an economic unit, as a basis for understanding its relations with Pacific-area countries. 


Economic Handbook of the Pacific Area, edited by F. V. Field (Doubleday, Doran, 
$5.00). This important work, the first to bring the economics of the Pacific region 
within the scope of one volume, is the result of eight years of research by the 
International Research Committee, Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Taming Philippine Headhunters, by Felix M. and Marie Keesing (Allen & Unwin, 
10s. 6d.). A study in colonial social administration, by two New Zealand anthro- 
pologists, whose research was under the auspices of the International Research Com- 
mittee, Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Empire in the East, edited by Joseph Barnes (Doubleday, Doran, $3.25). An Ameri- 
can view of the history and contemporary significance of the Far East, by ten members 
of the American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Problems of the Pacific, 1933. Edited by Bruno Lasker and W. L. Holland (Ox- 
ford University Press, London, $5.00). Proceedings of the Banff Conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 


The Mongols of Manchuria, by Owen Lattimore (John Day, $2.50). The latest 
book by the Editor of Pacific Affairs. 


China, by L. A. Lyall (Scribner’s, New York and London, $5.00). A book about 
China based on studies of the Chinese classics and forty years of life in China, 
and in many ways running counter to common foreign interpretations of China. 


Tents in Mongolia, by Henning Haslund (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York). A 
most unusual and original book of experiences in Mongolia and an interpretation 
of Mongol ways of life, by 2 Danish trader-explorer. 


Turkestan Reunion, by Eleanor Holgate Lattimore (John Day, $2.75). A new kind 
of travel-book about a little-known country. 
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Two Institute Publications 


ECONOMIC HANDBOOK OF THE PACIFIC AREA 
Edited by Freperick V. 


649 pages, charts and tables Price $5.00 


A comprehensive reference work on economic activity in sixteen countries 
and dependencies of the Pacific area, compiled in response to an urgent 
demand expressed by members of the Institute both in the East and in the 
West, “a product of unusually successful international collaboration,” writes 
a Japanese member; “an = date and effective presentation of the most 
authentic information available,” says a former chairman of the Pacific 
Council; “conducive to closer international relations because of better 
mutual understanding,” comments a prominent Chinese Government official ; 
“a fundamental source book for all students, journalists, business men and 
statesmen interested in this part of the world,” says an American member. 


CONTENTS 


INTRODUCTION, by Newton D. Baker 
PREFACE 
I. Population 
II. Land Utilization 
III. Food Production and Consumption 
IV. Transportation 
V. Public Finance 
VI. Capital Movements 
VII. Trade 
VIII. Mineral Products 
IX. Agricultural and Textile Products 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC, 1933 
Economic Conflict and Control 
Edited by Bruno Lasker and W. L. HoLianp 


481 pages Price $5.00 


“Problems of the Pacific for 1933 sets a new standard for the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. Previous volumes have merely attempted to summarize the 
discussion with the introduction of some material from the data papers. In 
the present volume, however, materials from the data papers and round-table 
comments are skillfully introduced with sufficient critical comment to give 
the reader an adequate view of the best learning on the subject considered. 
2 oe is a wealth of detailed factual material of importance to all men 
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The Institute of Pacific Relations 
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